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FATHER SPENCER’S NEW TESTAMENT 
< q HE TRANSLATION OF THE New Testament from the 
Aimy original Greek by the late Fr. Francis Aloysius Spencer, 
ae) | O.P., recently edited and published, is attracting so much 
attention and receiving so much praise that the readers of 
Dominicana and our world-wide Dominican family will doubtless be 
glad to learn something more about it and its great author and to 
hear some of the encomiums that are being spoken in its praise. 
The world of scholarship has long been aware that Fr.: Spencer 
was singularly equipped to produce the work which is now being so 
widely admired. He was a Biblical scholar of the first rank. He 
had a thorough knowledge of Biblical languages and of his own 
tongue, as well as of all the background that is necessary to make a 
great translation of the New Testament. Furthermore, the most of 
his long life was devoted to a study of the Scriptures and of those 
branches of learning that have to do with an understanding of. the 
Bible. Being zealous for the Church of Christ and the salvation of 
souls, he wanted to leave behind him some fruit of his great Biblical 
learning. He, therefore, about the year 1894 set about translating the 
four Gospels from the Latin Vulgate, and brought: this work to.com- 
pletion apparently in the early part of 1897; for in his own long 
Preface to that completed work, dated “Pentecost, 1897,” he says: 
“Although this version of the Gospels is a translation from the Vul- 
gate, continual reference was made to the Greek original during the 
progress of the work.” He then goes on in the rest of this Preface 
to his translation of the Gospels from the Latin Vulgate to explain 
his method. This first ‘of Fr. Spencer’s translations received formal 
approval in August, 1897. 
About a year and a half after the translation of the Gospels from 
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the Latin, Fr. Spencer brought out his first translation of the Gospels 
from the Greek, the Preface to which was written by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and dated October 27, 1898. This work was reprinted several 
times, the last edition of which appeared in 1901. 


So much praise had come to Fr. Spencer’s work on the Gospels, 
first from the Latin Vulgate and then from the original Greek, that 
he next decided to translate the whole New Testament from the 
Greek, and to this labor he devoted the rest of his life, finishing the 
translation of the text only a few months before his lamented death 
in April, 1913. It is this final work of the great Dominican scholar 
that has been at length edited and brought up to date and completed 
with introductions and notes by Fathers Callan and McHugh, O.P. 


The first reason why this last work of Fr. Spencer’s is attracting 
so much attention is that it was the first translation into the English 
language from the original Greek by a Catholic ever to have been 
made in America, and even in the whole English-speaking world. Dr. 
Lingard’s translation from the Greek was made in England and was 
of the four Gospels only, and other works that had been done by 
Catholics in this country, like that of Archbishop Kenrick, were mere 
revisions of existing translations from the Vulgate. It is true that 
the Westminster Version by the Jesuit Fathers in England, which 
came out in fascicle form, year after year, was completed for the 
New Testament a couple of years ago, but it was begun in 1913, the 
very year that Fr. Spencer had completed his translation of the whole 
New Testament. 

Again, this new work has been greatly enriched by the thirty in- 
troductions, general and particular, that now appear in it, by the some 
1050 explanatory and critical notes that it has, by the subject and 
alphabetical indices, by the chronological table of the Gospels and the 
Acts, by the luminous headings and divisions that appear throughout 
the work, and other features—all of which have been supplied by the 
editors, with the exception of some of the notes which Fr. Spencer 
had already made. 

But it is with the text of Fr. Spencer’s work that we are chiefly 
concerned. And as we look into its qualities we see, first of all, that 
it is from the original Greek, and therefore closer to the autograph 
copies than any translation could be; it is exact, giving as far as pos- 
sible, the correct English rendering for each Greek word and expres- 
sion; it is not confined to any one of the best Greek editions of the 
New Testament, but is selective of what the translator considered the 
best among many readings; it keeps in close touch with the Vulgate, 
and wherever it was thought useful in divergent passages, it gives the 
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Vulgate reading in footnotes; it is expressed in idiomatic, modern, 
luminous, flowing English, dignified throughout, but conversational 
where the context calls for it, though never colloquial or commonplace. 


As explained in the Preface to the present work, Fr. Spencer uni- 
formly employed a Hebrew spelling for Hebrew proper names, except 
in a few instances where such spelling would jar too much on our 
ears or would differ from the commonly accepted spelling, as in the 
name Jesus, and the Mathathias of St. Luke’s genealogy. Fr. Spen- 
cer himself explains this in his own Preface to his translation of the 
four Gospels from the Vulgate, when he says: “As to personal and 
geographical names, those forms have been chosen which are familiar 
to the great body of English-speaking people, which are in use as 
Christian names, and are commonly used by English writers as 
the recognized forms, so that they may be said to have been adopted 
into the English tongue.” 

This is the great work which is now presented to the world, to 
the glory of the Catholic Church in America and to the honor of St. 
Joseph’s Dominican Province. It would be too long to quote here all 
the praise it has so far received, but our readers will surely welcome 
some of these appreciations, which, however, for lack of space we 
must abbreviate. In the first place, the work has received the praise 
and blessing of the Holy Father and of Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Sec- 
retary of State. 

After a thorough examination of the work in its final published 
form, Fr. Vosté writes from Rome: “The work is really perfect. 
Read the Epistles of St. Paul—they are light in Fr. Spencer’s trans- 
lation. Read the prologue to St. John’s Gospel, or the great discourses 
of Our Lord in the Fourth Gospel—they are music.” 

Msgr. Barton, Consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 
says: “Fr. Spencer’s translation of the Greek New Testament is ex- 
quisite. It is a joy to read his Epistles of St. Paul, so obscure and 
difficult in our Douay Version.” 

Bro. Claudius Anthony of St. Mary’s College, Berkeley, Cal., 
says: “The reading of Fr. Spencer’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment from the best critical Greek, Latin and Syriac editions, is a 
thrilling experience. We have at last a New Testament in English 
that is a notable achievement in typography and scholarship.” 

A prominent pastor of the Archdiocese of Dubuque has the fol- 
lowing comment: “Fr. Spencer’s translation of the New Testament 
is the best work that has appeared on the Bible in centuries.” 

Fr. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., recent editor of America, writes in the 
Commonweal: “It can be said at once that the late Fr. Spencer’s 
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translation, carefully reviewed by eminent Scriptural scholars here 
and abroad, is perfectly fitted to be an authorized American Catholic 
version.” 

Writing in the Month, Fr. Keating, S.J., editor, with Fr. Lattey, 
S.J., of the Westminster Version, states: ‘Fr. Spencer’s New Testa- 
ment was entrusted to the capable editorial hands of Frs. Callan and 
McHugh, O.P., who have supplied introductions and many additional 
notes, etc., and moreover, have been aided by distinguished scholars 
of their Order in Roine, viz., Fathers Vosté and Garde. So the ver- 
sion as it now appears has the highest recommendation.” 

Msgr. Smith in the Denver Register speaks of this work as “the 
delight of scholars and the pleasure of the laity who want a clear and 
easily understandable New Testament.” 

The editor of The Preservation of the Faith writes: “The book 
is indispensable for Scripture scholars and for all priests and semi- 
narians. It is complete and profound and new, and represents much 
painful labor and study.” 

In the Brooklyn Tablet we read: “This is an excellent transla- 
tion of the New Testament from the original Greek. . . . Its easy 
arrangement into topical paragraphs, its modern page arrangement, 
and its flowing prose, will recommend it to all for daily reading.” 

These are but a few of the laudatory comments that have already 
been given Fr. Spencer’s monumental work during the few months 
since its appearance. They have come from a great variety of writers 
at home and abroad, from priests and laity, from Scriptural special- 
ists, pastors, missionaries, editors, teachers. But what is perhaps 
even more encouraging is the praise Fr. Spencer is receiving from 
non-Catholic scholars. Our space will allow us to quote only briefly 
from a long article on Fr. Spencer’s New Testament by one of the 
foremost of Protestant authorities, Dr. Ismar Peritz, of the Journal 
of Bible and Religion, who says: 

“Tt is not too much to say that this new version possesses quali- 
ties, judged by the highest standards, that are calculated to make it an 
epoch-making event in the history of Bible translations and religion. 

Fr. Spencer has full knowledge of the science of textual criti- 
cism. In many instances, too numerous for mention here, he has 
adopted the findings of foremost textual critics, and proves himself 
one of them. 

“Translation is a most delicate task. It requires a thorough- 
going and intimate acquaintance with the idioms of both languages 
and a genius to be just to both. . . . Fr. Spencer was well aware 
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of the pitfalls. He not only avoided them, but in some instances he 
excelled above others in accuracy. 

“The style of a version is of paramount importance. Experience 
of centuries has set the standard. It must be vernacular, free from 
obsolete terms, understandable, neither pedantic nor vulgar, and in 
accordance with its lofty theme. Judged even by such standards, Fr. 
Spencer’s English deserves unstinted praise. We move (here) in the 
atmosphere of the greatest English classic. . . . It is evident that 
we meet here in general with the grace, euphony, and dignity which 
made the English Bible famous. In some cases it has even improved 
on the renowned cadence of the Authorized Version. 

“Among modern attempts to give the Bible a presentable literary 
form Fr. Spencer’s New Testament will take first rank; and not 
enough can be said in its praise. . . . It is not too much to say that 
Fr. Spencer’s is in form the best New Testament in the market.” 

Dr. Perritz concludes his long article by recommending Fr. 
Spencer’s work as a model for the American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Version now in preparation. He also says that the use of 
this new Catholic Version by ministers and Bible students, along with 
their own versions, would not only be profitable but would also serve 
to break down prejudice and promote Christian union. 

How much more, therefore, may we say that Catholics of all 
classes, both clergy and laity, can with profit read and ponder Fr. 
Spencer’s New Testament, as a means of acquiring a greater knowl- 
edge of the lofty spiritual teachings of Christ and the Apostles and of 
increasing and intensifying their own spiritual life! As Fr. Vosté 
says in his Preface to this work, “It was the purpose of the very 
Rev. Fr. Spencer, in preparing this translation of the New Testa- 
ment, to provide for the faithful and the clergy a text which they 
could read with ease and pleasure. Above all, it was his hope that 
the inspired word should become more widely read, and thereby exer- 
cise a greater influence on the lives of Christians by making them 
conform more exactly to the words and example of Christ.” 


Note.—Father Spencer’s translation is published by the Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











“TELL ME, PRETTY GYPSY” 


MILES BOND, 0O.P. 






F:. q ELL me, pretty Gypsy, what the future holds for me.” 


fae 4=olhus ran the lyrics of a war-time song-hit. The song 
” GS) | 





is no longer popular, but the idea contained in those 
opening words is becoming immensely so—the idea of 
seeking the future from fortunetellers. The next line in the 
ballad, supposedly sung by the Gypsy, “Kindly cross my palm 
with silver,” is being rendered, in effect, by a chorus of 100,000 
soothsayers (neither pretty nor Gypsy) operating throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States. And the American 
public is naively complying with their request to the tune of 
$125,000,000 annually. These facts were disclosed in a wide- 
spread investigation of the fortune-telling racket, privately made 
by a well-known authority on the subject. The “chorus” in- 
cludes a motley conglomeration of crystal gazers, astrologers, 
numerologists, palmists, phrenologists, card manipulators, tea- 
leaf readers and other charlatans ranging all the way from the 
back alley “voo-doo” woman to the Fifth Avenue “swami.” 

At the time of the investigation, between 15,000 and 20,000 
seers in New York City alone were found to be extracting, with 
the aid of a little incense and a great deal of nonsense, more 
than $25,000,000 yearly from a clientele which should know bet- 
ter. In Chicago, where the annual fleecing was found to ap- 
proximate $12,000,000, one star gazer, a male, had as customers 
100 successful business men who paid him $1,000 a year each for 


a monthly business horoscope which was discovered to be simply ~ 


a form letter sent out with a bland disregard of the client’s par- 
ticular business. 

The investigation also exploded two popular fallacies with 
regard to fortune-telling: that its devotees consist mostly of 
the feminine sex; and that its victims are chiefly the uneducated 
and those of small means. As a matter of fact, the clientele list 
was found to include men as well as women from all classes of 
society, and upon it appeared an astonishing number of names 
of bank presidents, stock brokers, attorneys, college professors, 
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society women and United States senators and congressmen. 
In the Wall Street section of New York, many diviners are said 
to maintain luxurious establishments which are visited daily by 
hundreds of the “investment kings” of the district. 


What are the customers actually receiving for their annual 
output of $125,000,000? Is it possible that so many otherwise 
intelligent and practical-minded American citizens are allowing 
themselves to be “taken in” on such a gigantic scale by an army 
of quack prognosticators? Undoubtedly they are, and undoubt- 
edly many of them suspect that they are, yet so irresistible is the 
temptation to believe what they would like to believe, that most 
of them go back time and time again, unaware that one of the 
tricks of the fortune-telling trade is to tell the customer what 
he would like to be told and in small doses; this necessitates re- 
peated “readings” at, say, five dollars per reading. 


That the divining profession is, for the most part, one huge 
fraud is evident on a priori grounds, since no creature, but only 
God alone, can know with certainty future events, at least the 
type of future event the soothsayer professes to predict, viz., 
those which depend upon chance or the free will of man. The 
investigation revealed the actual fact of the fraud in a rather 
convincing manner. In every case investigated the whole of 
the seer’s art was found to consist in a certain craftiness in ob- 
taining information about the client and an adeptness in deduc- 
ing conclusions from the information obtained. When a cus- 
tomer is so unwary as to give his right name when making an 
appointment (and most of them are), it is comparatively easy to 
obtain this information. With the aid of a city directory or a 
telephone book, the soothsayer or his assistant can usually dis- 
cover where their victim lives and possibly his place of business. 
Any number of stratagems may then be used to obtain further 
information. A favorite one is a surreptitious telephone call to 
his home or office from which a number of things may be learned 
about his family, his business, his probable social and economic 
status, etc. In one instance a fortuneteller called the home of a 
prospective client and under the pretence of being a photogra- 
pher desiring to take free pictures of the children, obtained their 
names, ages, the school they attended, regretted they were not 
the proper age for free pictures and politely hung up—but armed 
with enough personal information to convince his customer of 
his “supernatural” powers and dispose him to believe almost 
anything he chose to tell him. 
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When a fortune seeker drops in without appointment or 
comes with a friend, it is a bit more difficult to obtain informa- 
tion about him, due to lack of time. His name is taken and he 
is ushered at once into the presence of the seer. In the mean- 
time an assistant makes desperate attempts to obtain, by tele- 
phone, a few facts about him. Sometimes these facts are re- 
layed to the fortuneteller during the actual course of an inter- 
view by means of a picture with a sliding panel hung somewhere 
behind the client, and into which a placard is slid containing the 
information in readable signs. Another method is to slip a card 
through a curtain in back of the seer’s chair. When a fictitious 
name or no name at all is given, the task is still more difficult. 
The seer must then rely on his wits, which he has trained for 
just such emergencies. Sometimes, by means of clever questions 
and suggestions, he can induce the person to disclose a number 
of things about himself without ever suspecting that he has 
done so. One diviner, when asked if he had difficulty in making 
his customers talk, replied that he had greater difficulty keep- 
ing them quiet long enough to let him talk. A trained seer can 
discover a great many things about his customer by observing 
his mannerisms, his accent, the material or cut of his clothes, 
jewelry, emblems, etc. The information thus obtained he dresses 
up in flowery language and hands back to a mystified and thor- 
oughly convinced client. Should all means of obtaining informa- 
tion fail, the seer has to deal in generalities—“You may expect 
a change but not at once,” “The problem you have in mind 
should not worry you for it will come out all right though not 
as you expect.” The means used for the supposed forecasting, 
whether it be gazing into a crystal, reading the palm or studying 
a horoscope, are simply the hokum dictated by fad or public 
taste. At present the pseudo-sciences, such as astrology, nu- 
merology, etc., are the most popular, especially among the more 
educated classes. 

From the information obtained from various sources, the 
seer can usually conclude what sort of future the customer 
would like to have or what he would be most likely to believe 
and proceeds to deal it out to him in sufficiently obscure ver- 
biage, at a handsome profit. In one case, for instance, the 
fortuneteller, by comparing an old and a new telephone book, 
discovered that his client had recently moved from an apart- 
ment to a new residential district, indicating an increase in afflu- 
ence and the establishment of a new home. He therefore con- 
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cluded, quite naturally, that the man would not want to change 
his residence again for some time and therefore advised him not 
to consider any change which would necessitate leaving town. 
The client, who had consulted the fortuneteller to ascertain 
whether or not he should accept a position offered to him in 
another city, went away thoroughly convinced of the seer’s 
powers and promptly turned down an excellent opportunity. 

But despite the fraud, the fact remains that the glamorous 
predictions of the soothsayer are believed and, what is worse, 
are acted upon by thousands of sober, serious-minded, well edu- 
cated men and women. And from a merely natural viewpoint, 
is it so strange that they should be believed? Man has a strong, 
innate inclination to peer into the future. Tomorrow is often 
more real for him than today. He has, moreover, whether it 
be from self-love, pride or ambition, a propensity for picturing 
himself as riding the crest of success and fortune and is easily 
convinced by anyone who essays to assure him that he will 
attain that enviable perch. (Fortunetellers are aware that to 
forecast misfortunes injures their business). Besides, he is nat- 
urally prone to attribute apparently unexplainable effects to su- 
pernatural causes and thus the knowledge of his intimate affairs 
displayed by the fortuneteller is very apt to convince him of the 
presence of some mysterious, super-human power. Or perhaps 
experience has taught him to mistrust his own judgment and 
inclines him to seek advice about his future actions from some 
apparently reliable source. It is often convenient to have some- 
thing or someone other than himself upon whom to place the 
responsibility for his actions. No doubt that is why the art of 
divination is practically as old as man, why it has been found 
in some form or other in all ages and among all peoples. In an- 
cient Babylon and Assyria, every movement of the monarch and 
his court was regulated by forecasts of the official diviners and 
astrologers. The ancient Romans would never think of under- 
taking a battle or setting out on an expedition without seeking 
advice from some oracle or augur, who depended for his inspira- 
tion upon nothing more supernatural than the entrails of a slain 
animal. 

Small wonder then that fortune-telling is still a very lucra- 
tive business, for human nature is one of the invariables. In 
the natural order, therefore, it is apparently more difficult not 
to believe than to believe the predictions of the prognosticator. 
And therein lurks grave and insidious danger for him who con- 
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sults one out of curiosity or in a spirit of fun, because as soon 
as he believes the predictions of the fortuneteller he is himself 
guilty of the sin of divination, since he is thereby seeking a 
knowledge of future and hidden things by inadequate means, 
from signs and not from causes. As long as the “just for fun” 
attitude is genuine, he might be excused from at least a grave 
sin against the First Commandment, but how many times can 
he consult a fortuneteller before the sincerity of that attitude 
might well be called into question? The danger of believing is 
always present and usually grows greater with each successive 
visit. When the visits have become habitual or are occasioned 
by anxiety to know about some particular matter, it is fairly 
evident that the fun seeker has become gradually metamor- 
phosed into a genuine believer, though he might be unwilling to 
admit it even to himself. 


Were you to tell the Catholic frequenter of fortunetellers 
that he is guilty of devil worship, he would probably laugh at 
you. Yet that, in a sense, is precisely the case. His reason 
alone, to say nothing of Faith, should tell him that without a 
divine revelation no human being is able to foretell future events 
which depend upon chance or the free will of man. And to 
suppose that God would choose a turbaned faker with a shingle 
over his door as an instrument for the conveyance of Divine 
Truth is little less than blasphemy. Therefore, when he believes 
what the diviner tells him, he is admitting at least tacitly and 
implicity that the information is coming from the only other 
possible source, the devil. But the devil, being a creature, is 
of himself incapable of knowing with certainty this type of 
future event, and to seek information from him is to attribute 
to him a perfection which belongs to God alone; it is to pay 
homage to the archenemy of God, idolatry of the foulest kind. 

However, despite the almost universal presence of pure and 
simple fraud in the art of divination as practiced today, there is 
little doubt that Satan does frequently mix himself up in these 
delvings into the future and by way of suggestion uses these 
fake prophets as mouthpieces in order to trap unsuspecting 
souls. While he can, of himself, know only those hidden and 
future things which God permits him to know, he has a con- 
jectural knowledge far superior to that of man; that is to say, 
by reason of his long experience and intimate knowledge of 
man’s nature, he is able to foresee with some degree of accuracy 
how this or that man will probably act under certain circum- 
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stances. Moreover, from external manifestations, such as facial 
expression, words, and actions, he can judge much more ac- 
curately than we can the nature of a man’s thoughts or desires. 
By suggestion, he is able to communicate this information to the 
fortuneteller and to propose what advice he should give to the 
client, advice which will cater to his moral weaknesses and lead 
him into occasions of sin. The victim is thus brought gradually 
and imperceptibly under the influence of the Evil One through 
the instrumentality of a charlatan who is probably completely 
unaware that he is being used as a tool of Satan. (In some 
isolated cases the extraordinary results obtained give strong 
evidence that the seer is in conscious contact with the evil spirits 
and deliberately invoking and obtaining their assistance). The 
most common effects of this diabolical domination upon the con- 
sulter of fortunetellers are loss of faith, sins of the flesh, scan- 
dal, despair, complete mental and often physical dereliction. 
Truly a tragic price to pay for the little bit of “fun” derived 
from the first visits to the soothsayer. It is reminiscent of that 
age-old tale of the fascinating flame and the poor foolish moth. 

For Catholics, the consulting of fortunetellers is a particu- 
larly foolish and dangerous practice; foolish, because to them 
has been given the precious gift of Faith which enables them to 
recognize God as the only true source of revelation and His 
Church as the only reliable interpreter of supernatural truths; 
dangerous, because the prospect of stealing sheep from Christ’s 
fold is so enticing to Satan as to incite him to the utmost exer- 
cise of his cunning and treachery. Moreover, Catholics know 
that they have, in the confessional, the only sure and safe place 
to unburden their troubles and anxieties, and in their priests, 
the only divinely authorized advisers. Why should they degrade 
themselves by seeking counsel from the henchmen of Satan? 
Catholics above all people should trust in God’s Goodness and 
Providence and not concern themselves with anxious queries 
about the future. Their request should not be “Tell me, pretty 
Gypsy, what the future holds for me,” but rather “Strengthen 
me, Heavenly Father, to accept whatever You see fit to send.” 





THE GENESIS OF COMMUNISM 


ANTONINUS RYAN, O.P. 


2) OSTOYEVSKY, the great Russian novelist whom Karl 
28 Pfleger numbers among his Wrestlers With Christ, once 
penned a very strange paragraph. In the epilogue to 
Crime and Punishment, he relates the dream of Raskol- 
nikov, the reformer murderer. 





: He dreamt that the whole world was condemned to a 
terrible, new strange plague that had come to Europe from the depths 
of Asia. . . . Some new sorts of microbes were attacking the bodies 
of men, but these microbes were endowed with intelligence and will. 
Men attacked by them became at once mad and furious. But never had 
men considered themselves so intellectual and so completely in posses- 
sion of the truth as these sufferers, never had they considered their 
decisions, their scientific conclusions, their moral convictions so infalli- 
ble. . . . They did not know how to judge and could not agree what 
to consider evil and what good; they did not know whom to blame, 
whom to justify. Men killed each other in a sort of senseless spite. . . 


Though only a dream, one cannot but wonder whether 
Dostoyevsky foresaw, with the keen vision often vouchsafed 
to genius, the advent of atheistic Communism. At least, there 
is a remarkable analogy between the two. It is true that “the 
depths of Asia” appears confusing.’ But then, Kipling main- 
tained that Russia should be considered the most western of 
Eastern nations rather than the most easterly nation of the 
West. At any rate, in November, 1917, the world learned that 
the Bolshevik Party under the leadership of Lenin had assumed 
control of Great Russia. The avowed intention of the revolu- 
tionaries was to establish a Communistic state according to the 
Marxian ideology. A sanguine world observed: it will soon 
destroy itself with such a fantastic philosophy. 

But whether one likes it or not, the last twenty years have 
not satisfied that prediction. Today 160,000,000 people inhabit- 


*A recent book, The Proletariat, by Goetz A. Briefs (New York, 1937), 
puts forth powerful arguments to show that the principles underlying Com- 
munism are Eastern in origin. Another well-written work dealing with the 
Asiatic aspect of the modern revolutionary movement is Defence of the West, 
by Henri Massis (New York, 1928). 
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ing one sixth of the earth’s surface live under the “hammer and 
sickle” of Communism, while other scattered and expectant 
millions await the day of their deliverance from the bourgeois 
yoke. Communism, then, with all its mitigations, is a fact. How 
explain it? “How is it possible,” to quote the words of Pope 
Pius XI, “that such a system, long since rejected scientifically 
and now proved erroneous by experience, how is it, We ask, 
that such a system could spread so rapidly in all parts of the 
world? The explanation lies in the fact that too few have been able 
to grasp the nature of Communism.”* Despite the fact that an at- 
tempt to limit philosophical currents in definite periods and 
men leaves much unsaid, it would seem that a study of the phil- 
osophical genesis of Communism will help considerably in as- 
certaining its nature. 

For the sake of convenience, this study will embrace two 
parts: I. The Antecedents of Communism; II. Marxian Commun- 
ism Itself, which may be defined as 


a materialistic philosophy of life which advocates the establishment of 
a dictatorship of the proletariat in all countries throughout the world 
by violent revolution or by any means which may be deemed necessary 
in order to ultimately arrive at and preserve a classless society, in 
which there shall be no private ownership, and in which all property 
shall be vested in the community as a whole, and all labor and human 
activities organized for the common benefit by a centralized group of 
workers’ representatives.” 


I. The Antecedents of Communism 


In this period, extending from the time of the Renaissance 
to the era of Marx and Engels, five major influences can be 
detected: Humanism, Protestantism, Cartesianism, Hegelian 
Idealism, and the Materialism of Feuerbach. 


A. Humanism 

By Humanism is meant the Renaissance discontent with a 
decadent Scholasticism, with the domination of ecclesiastical 
powers in life and with theological thought, which discontent 
manifested itself in a tendency to minimize the supernatural in 
the interests of a fuller human life, a life expanded by classical 
studies, the geographical extension of Europe, scientific dis- 
coveries, the opening of the New World, and the power of in- 
cipient capitalism. Such humanism disrupted the real teleology 





* Encyclical: Atheistic Communism, March 19, 1937. Italics mine. 
* Feely; Raymond, S.J., Just What Is Commumsm? (Paulist Press), p. 5. 
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of human affairs. It enslaved man in the name of freedom. As 
Jacques Maritain expresses it: “To propose to man no more 
than what is human, Aristotle remarked, is to betray man, to 
will his unhappiness, for by the principal part of himself, the 
spirit, he is called to something greater than a merely human 
life.”* “The radical fault of anthropocentric humanism was that 
it was anthropocentric, not that it was humanism.”® 

The great effect of humanism on later thought was this: it 
emphasized politics, economics and the natural sciences without 
relating them to theological and metaphysical knowledge, as 
was the wont of scholasticism. Deprived of a directive norm 
based on ultimates, the former sciences lost proper orientation, 
so much so that later centuries were to witness metaphysics 
being replaced by economics as the science of ultimates. Hu- 
manism also revived, unhappily, the “becoming” philosophy of 
Heraclitus, which was to gain currency through modern philos- 
ophers such as Hegel and his school. More immediately, Renais- 
sance humanism, with its insistence on the autonomy of human 
life apart from any external direction and with its penchant for 
secularization, paved the way for the Protestant Revolt against 
Church authority and property. 


B. Protestantism 


In the sixteenth century, Western civilization was rent by 
the religious revolt of Luther’s initiation. Justification by faith 
alone stood as one of his cardinal doctrines. Based upon the 
distinction between reason as a function of the flesh and faith 
as a function of the spirit, and positing the Pauline conflict be- 
tween the “law of the flesh” and the “law of the spirit,” this 
doctrine dug the ground for the growth of psychological dual- 
ism.° Man, instead of being considered an integrated person- 
ality, became but a battleground of two opposed forces, body 
and soul. 

From the Lutheran religion of the spirit followed the denial 
of visible Church authority and the dichotomy between faith 
and good works. With regard to the former—the negation of 
a visible society exercising spiritual jurisdiction over man—its 
disastrous results were soon manifested in a multitude of con- 


*Quoted by Vann, Gerald O.P., “Integral Humanism” in Blackfriars, Vol. 
XVIII, no. 200 (November, 1936), p. 809. 

* Ibid., p. 814. 

*Cf. Turner, Wm., History of Philosophy (Boston, 1903), p. 439. 
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tradictory creeds posing as religions. Strangely enough, modern 
men find a remedy in the new “infallible” authority of the 
totalitarian state. Similarly, the doctrine, “Be a sinner and sin 
boldly, but believe more boldly still,” affected the social Occident 
profoundly. No longer were works of charity necessary for a 
living faith. The “reformers” destroyed the charitable corpora- 
tions, religious and civil, founded by the Church for the laboring 
classes. The dissolution of the monastic orders and the guilds 
robbed the workers of their collective unity. “Henceforth the 
benefactions of the convents and civil institutions were to be 
replaced by the poor laws; and, deprived also of the strength 
they had found in the union fostered by their guilds, the people 
were left to the shift of agreeing individually for wages with 
those who had money. Thus two immense dangers to society 
arose; namely, pauperism, the necessary result of the poor 
laws, and the struggle of labor against capital. . . . This 
ominous social revolution . . . has finally added political to 
social hatred by the extension of the franchise, and necessitated 
the advent of Socialism and Communism.’” 

Hence, when Marx condemns religion for fostering pauper- 
ism and labor conflict, Protestantism is the logical culprit. Like- 
wise, in his opposition to industrial capitalism which produced 
for profit instead of use, Marx hit at what might be termed 
economic Protestantism. Just as theological faith sufficed with- 
out good works, so in capitalism, economic faith (credit) oft- 
times operated with little or no real wealth or work behind it. 

In summary, this much can be noted: Protestantism 1) by 
cleaving the functions of flesh and spirit, opened the way for the 
Cartesian dualism in man; 2) caused pauperism and class an- 
tagonism by the destruction of the orders and the guilds; 3) 
promoted individualistic capitalism with its laisses-faire in eco- 
nomics and liberalism in politics, which are naught but private 
judgment supreme in business and government. Marx was to 
oppose all of these evils in his time. 


C. Cartesianism 


Descartes taught that man’s body and soul were united ac- 
cidentally ; the soul is as an angel piloting the bodily machine. 
Primarily a mathematician, Descartes neglected the fact of 
common experience; namely, that man acts as a unified ego. 





"Thebaud, A.J., S.J., “Socialism,” in Amer. Cath. Quarterly Review, Vol. 
Iv, No. 15 (July, 1879), p. 446. 
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Mathematics abstracts from reality, and thus Descartes con- 
fused the two principles of man’s being with two beings. It is 
through this neglect of common experience, a neglect further 
accentuated by his universal methodic doubt, that he initiated 
the unreal philosophizing so characteristic of his followers. 

The teaching of the dichotomy between soul and body gave 
rise to great controversy as to the nature of knowledge. How 
the body with its senses could subserve the intellectual faculties 
of the soul, when both were antithetical, became an enigma. 
Descartes’ philosophical children inclined to extremes. One 
school claimed that all knowledge consists in purely subjective 
thought, which is idealism; the other maintained that knowl- 
edge embraces. sense perceptions alone, which is materialism. 
The idealists conceived man as a sort of creative angel, or god. 
The materialists reckoned him a machine. Both opinions exer- 
cised great influence on Marx and Engels. 


D. Hegelian Idealism 


Lenin once wrote, “without Hegel, Marx’s Capital is unintel- 
ligible.”* “We must make the Marxian interpretation of Hegel’s 
dialectic in a materialist sense the foundation of our work.’” 
Hegel taught a dialectic idealism. “The free act of thought con- 
sists in placing itself at the point where it is for itself, and 
thereby itself produces and makes its object.’?® That in this he 
follows the spirit of the Cartesian period may be inferred from 
his observations on that era. “. the leading principle is 
thought, the thought which originates from itself, that interi- 
ority which is a universal feature of Christianity and the dis- 
tinctively Protestant principle. It is now the principle uni- 
versally admitted, to hold fast to interiority as such, rejecting, 
and regarding as impertinent and lifeless, externality and au- 
thority.” 

This subjectivism, this unwarranted independence of ex- 
ternal reality, in Hegelian philosophy also carries over into the 
teachings of Marx and Engels. It should not be forgotten. To 
explain the apparent variations of matter, which the senses can- 
not but note, Hegel posited his dialectic in three stages: thesis, 


* Quoted by Gurian, W., Bolshevism: Theory and Practise (New York, 
1934), p. 209. 

* Ibid., p. 307. 

* Quoted by Przywra, E., S.J., “St. Augustine and the Modern World,” in 
A Monument to St. Augustine (London, 1930), p. 265. 
* Quoted ibid., p. 251. 
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antithesis, and synthesis. Thought (thesis) generates its nega- 
tion (antithesis); then the two combine in a higher unity 
(synthesis), which forms the thesis for another cycle of crea- 
tive thought. This evolution is eternal; nothing is stable. 
There are no universal first principles. “Nothing is, everything 
is becoming.” It is Heraclitus all over again.’* 


As one can readily surmise, Hegelianism provides for no 
fixed standards save the self. If Hegel provides for religion, 
it is a specious concession which his idealism logically destroys. 
Man, not God, creates reality. He identifies the state with the 
Absolute, calling it “the Incarnation of the Divine Idea as it 
exists on earth.”"* “The state is the realized ethical idea or 
ethical spirit. . . . It is the objective spirit, and the individual 
has his truth, real existence, and ethical status only in being a 
member of it.’”"* It is not a long step from such teaching to the 
totalitarian state, the absolute without God. 

A very important element of Hegel’s speculation is the dia- 
lectics of history. To him, history is the process of reason as 
spirit. Three stages comprise the evolution: oneness (thesis), 
expansion (antithesis), and concentration (synthesis). Marx saw 
in such a theory the justification of the struggle for the socialist 
state, which was, in the materialistic concept of history, to be 
the ultimate stage in the development of human society. Primi- 
tive Communism had begun the cycle; Industrial Capitalism 
antithetically provided the necessary expansion; finally, Indus- 
trial Communism would synthesize society. Marx, it is true, 
qualified his adherence to Hegelian idealism by teaching the 
ideal is nothing else than the material world reflected by the 
human mind, and translated into forms of thought; yet he clung 
tenaciously to the evolutionary (and contradictory) Absolute. 
“Hegelianism,” says Soloviev, “as a system absolute in its own 
sphere, is completely closed within itself, and cannot be rejected 
or developed in part. The only way to escape from it is to rec- 
ognize the onesidedness or limitations of its entire sphere or of 
the principle itself, that is to say, the principle of a wholly sep- 
arated understanding in the sphere of pure logic.”"® 


* Cf. Elder, Benedict, A Study in Socialism (St. Louis, 1915), pp. 27-8. 

* Quoted by Dawson, C., Progress and Religion (London, 1929), p. 29. 

* Quoted by Haas, F. J., Man and Society (New York, 1930), pp. 56-7. 

* Cf. LaFarge, John, S.J., “The Philosophical Basis of Communism” in 
Proceedings of 9th Annual Meeting of American Catholic Philosophical Associ- 
ation, 1933, p. 52. oe 
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E. The Materialism of Feuerbach (1804-72) 

Marx and Engels, both Hegelian students, were forced to rec- 
ognize the one-sidedness of Hegel’s idealism. Engels claimed 
it savored of “the fantastical survival of the belief in the ex- 
istence of a supra-mundane creator.’"* Armed with the Hegelian 
dialectic, he and Marx subscribed to the materialism of the con- 
temporary Ludwig Feuerbach. But how could idealism lead to 
materialism? “In Soloviev’s view, empirical, as opposed to a 
purely idealistic, philosophy, arose from this reductio ad absurdum 
of Hegel; and the door was open for scientific materialism. 
Hegel’s theory of knowledge, in his view, led by rigid conse- 
quence to the doctrine that the source of knowledge was wholly 
outside of myself; hence the foundation for all knowledge was 
purely inductive empiricism. Pure materialism, therefore, was 
the natural consequence of Hegelianism.”%” 

The attempt to despiritualize reality, begun in the analytic 
geometry of Descartes, culminated in Feuerbach. This mate- 
rialist denied the reality of mind as distinct from matter, which 
matter did not evolve, but merely varied. Marx and Engels, 
however, rejected this immutableism, substituting the evolu- 
tionary dialectic of Hegel. They held with Feuerbach that mat- 
ter is the eternal, all-inclusive principle of the universe; but 
they adopted Hegel’s view that reality was in a constant process 
of evolution.** As Marx wrote in the preface to Capital, “Hegel’s 
dialectic is standing on its head and it must be turned right side 
up again to discover the rational kernel within the mystical 
shell.”?° 

While the influences mentioned above expose some phases 
of the genesis of Communism up to the advent of scientific So- 
cialism, they do not by any means complete the picture. Space 
permits but suggestions relative to several others. Marx was, 
unhappily, “a man of his time,” subject to the many cross-cur- 
rents in the philosophical world of his day. As a boy in Ger- 
many he was drilled by his father in the doctrines of the French 
encyclopedists; later he contacted Hegelianism and Feuerbach. 
Exiled in France, the parental influence reasserted itself and he 
delved into the naturalism of Rousseau. Marx’s notes on The 
Origin of the Family, for instance, show that he held much in 


* Quoted by Elder, op. cit., pp. 29, 30. 
* LaFarge, op. cit., p. 52. 

* Cf. Elder, op. cit., p. 30. 

* Quoted by Elder, ibid., p. 32. 
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common with the French socialist, whose essay on the Origin of 
Inequality among Men sought to show how, in the beginning, 
vanity and greed had found lodgement in the hearts of “simple 
savages ;” how the strongest had fenced off plots of land for 
themselves and forced the weak to respect their property, and 
that the right of private property had subjected all the human 
race “‘to labor, servitude and misery. ’?° 

Marx, again banished, resided in England for the remainder 
of his life. The British school of political philosophy was not 
without its Marxian sympathies. Witness Hobbes’ dictum: 
“Every man is a wolf to every other man.” Then there was the 
labor theory of Locke; namely, that the finished product of 
man’s labor belongs entirely to him, a theory which character- 
izes the Marxian idea of distribution. In natural science, Marx- 
ism borrows from Darwin. Engels maintained: “Darwin dealt 
the metaphysical concept of Nature the heaviest blow by his 
proof that all organic human beings, plants, animals, and man 
himself, are the products of a process of evolution going on 
through millions of years.’** Enrico Ferri, a Socialist authority, 
avers: “Darwinism has demonstrated that the entire mechanism 
of animal evolution may be reduced to the struggle for existence 
between individuals of the same species on the one hand, and 
between each species and the whole world of living beings. In 
the same way, all the machinery of social evolution has been 
reduced by Marxian socialism to the law of the struggle be- 
tween classes.”?? 

In summary, this sketch of the antecedents of Communism 
will he helpful in studying the nature of the revolutionary teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Scientific Socialism, as it was 
termed in the last century, was not merely a bubble on the 
stream of philosophic thought. It was the climax of a tendency 
dating over a period of three centuries. Sore of the contrib- 
uting factors having been mentioned. t' 2non itself will 
be more intelligible. Cartesianism _ sdumanism and 
given theological confirmation by Protesia. sm, had proposed a 
revolutionary (and decidedly unreal) concept of man—an angel 
driving a machine, an accidental union of opposing powers, body 
and soul. Hegel’s idealism went to one extreme, making man a 





*” Cf. Hayes, C.J., Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe (New 
York, 1932), Vol. 1, p. 542. 

* Quoted by Goldstein-Avery, Bolshevism: Its Cure (Boston, 1919), p. 59. 

” Quoted tbid., p. 305. 
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creative angel or god. Feuerbach, on the other hand, looked on 
man as a machine. Finally, Marx attempted to wed the two, 
conceiving man as a creative machine, a human god, creator of 
an economic heaven on earth, yet paradoxically subject to the 
laws of historical determinism.** 





* Note: The second and concluding part of this article will appear in the 
June issue. 


GIFT 


SEBASTIAN CARLSON, O.P. 


To Someone very dear 
And very loving, 
To Someone very near 
Though far away— 
To One oft bright with smiles, 
Too oft with teardrops, 
Go, roses, go! Be kissed 
By her, and say: 


Come, dear, too much you praise 
My blossoms fairness ; 

Turn now that thoughtful gaze 
From bloom to thorn. 

You cannot pluck the red, 
Red rose of Gladness 

Unless your hands by Pain 
Are pierced and torn. 


“You cannot kiss the cheek 
O Truth and Beauty, 

Nor find the Good you seek 
Except by loss! 

No joy is born, save wombed 
And throed* by sorrow, 
No joy can live, save dying 

On a Cross!” 
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THREE THIEVES: A TRIPTYCH 


MARK BARRON, O.P. 


NOTE: Derived from the Greek, triptychos, meaning “folded 
thrice,” the word triptych is of the vocabulary of Ecclesiastical Art 
wherein it signifies an altar-piece. Composed of a large central and 
two smaller wings, each with its own distinct subject carved in marble 
or painted upon wood, the whole is joined together by hinges. 

The following represents an attempt to carry over into another 
medium—that of language—an idea and a message which the Medieval 
or Renaissance craftsman might have expressed in a triptych of marble 
or wood. 


LEFT WING 


Then went one of the twelve, who was called Judas Iscariot, to 
the chief priests.’ 


Scene: Jerusalem—A room in the temple. 


A dull green lamp, suspended from the ceiling, casts a fearful 
light over the assembly. Pharisees and chief priests strain forward in 
their seats. The eyes of all are fastened upon the strange figure in 
their midst. 


JUDAS (pointing off into the distance). What will you give me and 
I will deliver Him unto you ?? 


A whispered murmuring, as of a group of bargaining merchants, 
arises. Judas alone ts. visibly agitated, given ever once more to fearful 
doubts. 


A price is agreed upon. One of the assembly arises, money pouch 
in hand, and advances to the traitor. Judas, his eyes alight once more, 
extends his hand greedily. Opening the pouch, he counis—thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of his Master. Upon the faces of some in 
the group there fairly glows a smile of contempt and malevolence. 
Others appear to doubt the sincerity, or lack of sincerity, of this mem- 
ber of the chosen band. 


* Matt., xxv, 14. 
* Matt., xxvr, 15. 
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And from thenceforth he sought opportunity to betray Him.® 


CENTER WING 


Scene: Golgotha. 

It is “almost the sixth hour;” there is “darkness over all the 
earth.”* The only light is that which is cast by the torches and fires 
of the soldiery. Three crosses, bearing aloft their suffering burdens, 
are visible. There is a crowd, too, most of which is composed of those 
who have come to mock and jeer. Of their number is the thief who 
hangs upon the left of Christ. 


” 


BAD THIEF (jeeringly). If Thou be Christ, save Thyself and us.° 


GOOD THIEF (rebukingly). Neither dost thou fear God, seeing 
thou art under the same condemnation. (mildly) And we indeed 
justly, for we receive the due reward of our deeds; but this man 
hath done no evil. (Turns to Jesus ... beseechingly.) Lord, 
remember me when Thou shalt come into Thy kingdom.®° 


CHRIST (turning to the good thief). Amen I say to thee, this day 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” 


Was ever mortal penance brief 
As mine? A moment of belief— 
Turnkey of Heaven, beware—a thief !® 


RIGHT WING 


Then Judas, who betrayed Him, seeing that He was condemned, 
repenting himself, brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and ancients.® 


Scene: Jerusalem—A room in the temple. 

Judas again stands in the midst of the Jewish doctors. He pre- 
sents a still more pitiful sight. The full realization of the awfulness 
of his crime has seized upon his consciousness. He has sought out the 





* Matt., xxv, 16. 

* Luke, xxi, 44. 

° Luke, xx111, 39. 

° Luke, xx111, 40-42. 

* Luke, xxi, 43. 

*From “The Good Thief” by Rev. John Bannister Tabb in The Poetry of 

Father Tabb, edited by F. A. Litz (New York, 1928), p. 215. 

* Matt., xxvu1, 3. 
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enemy once more, this time in the desperate hope that somehow he 
might undo his frightful deed. 


JUDAS (trembling and glancing from one to the other of the group). 
I have sinned in betraying innocent blood.’° 


There is a pause during which the assembled doctors. manifest an 
impatience to be rid of the traitor. 


CHIEF PRIEST (stroking his beard and smiling acidly). What is 
that to us? Look thou to it.™ 


As if stunned by this response Judas straightens himself, looks 
upon the seated figures with a kind of stupidity. With an exclamation 
of horror and despair he hurls the thirty pieces of silver to the ground 
and rushes out. 

And went and hanged himself with a halter.’ 


* Matt., xxvu, 4. 
” Tbid. 


* Matt., xxvit, 5. 


IN THE CARPENTER SHOP 


PHILIP HYLAND, O.P. 


Saint Joseph watches, wondering 
Why Mary’s face should pale 

To see two small hands blundering 
With wood . . . and nail. 











FATHER REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, 0O.P. 


DOMINIC NEALY, O.P. 


ITHIN the past few years translations of several works 
of Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., have appeared on 
our book-stands. The translators, Dom Bede Rose, 
O.S.B., and Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P., are to be 

congratulated on their timely and excellent work. Hitherto the 

barrier of language has hidden the works of this distinguished 

French Dominican from the majority of English speaking people. 

But now with the increase of interest in Thomism these trans- 

lations are needed to effect among the Catholic people of this 

country the same enlightening influence the originals had on 
the faithful in Europe. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange is not a spiritual writer of the 
moment. Rather he is an outstanding thinker, a man of sound 
theological knowledge, a priest who is a master of the spiritual 
life. In the words of the Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Fenton, Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology in St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.: 





Father Garrigou-Lagrange is one of the most interesting and 
powerful figures in the current Thomistic resurgence, for many years 
a member of the faculty of the Angelico, the Dominican institute of 
higher ecclesiastical studies in Rome. It is safe to say that no living 
man, not even Maritain or Sertillanges, has done more to advance the 
cause of Catholic thought than he. Since the death of Gardeil, his 
former teacher, and Hugon, his associate, he has been the regularly 
acknowledged leader of the Thomistic movement. One of the most 
prolific writers of this generation, he is at the same time one of the 
most powerful and profound. ... . Father Garrigou-Lagrange does 
not owe his preéminence in the realm of Catholic thought to the number 
of his productions, but to the peculiar vigor and intensity of his under- 
standing.’ 


In February, 1937, on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, 
the Angelicum, official publication of the Collegium Angelicum, 
was dedicated to Father Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange. He was 
born on February 21, 1877, entered the Order of Preachers in 
1899 and on April 30 of the following year made his profession. 


*Fenton, J. C. “Modern Thomists” in The Commonweal, Vol. XX, no. 11 
(July 13, 1934), p. 279. 
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In 1909 he was assigned to the faculty of the Angelico. The 
story is told that after his first lecture he left the classroom, 
and thinking himself a failure, burst into tears. However, under 
the sympathetic guidance of Father Sadoc Szabo, the Regent of 
Studies, he carried on. The degree of Master of Sacred The- 
ology was conferred upon him in November, 1919. Today, as 
Vice Rector of the Collegium Angelicum and member of the 
Roman Academy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, he stands “the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Thomistic movement.”? 

In the issue of the Angelicum already referred to there is 
drawn up the complete list of his works, two hundred and seventy- 
three in all. There is in the major works of Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange a remarkable unity so that each book stands as an 
individual, yet the whole offers us what might be called a mod- 
ern summa. This summa may be divided into three groups: the 
first consists of the foundations and background of Theology ; 
the second deals with the existence and nature of God and em- 
braces also special treatises on divine causality: the governing 
or Efficient Cause (Divine Providence), the Final Cause (the 
predestination of the saints), and the Exemplary Cause (Christ) ; 
the third is composed of his writings on Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology, that is, “the application of Theology in the direction 
of souls towards an ever closer union with God.’ 

In these days when Communism is admittedly Atheism and 
Materialism logically and thoroughly applied in a political phi- 
losophy, such a summa is of great practical value to modern men. 
It provides a natural approach to the study of the True Faith; 
it offers the antidote for Atheism inasmuch as it treats of God 
from the viewpoint of His existence and nature; and, from the 
aspect of His causality in the world, it furnishes a remedy for 
Materialism. Finally in the realm of Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology it supplies a man with a safe guide to his own per- 
sonal sanctification. 

The first group of this swnma includes two outstanding 
works. The first is Le Sens commun in which Father Garrigou 
sets out to defend the thesis that being and the principles im- 
plied in it constitute the formal, primary and adequate subject 
of common sense, that is, natural reason. The other is De Reve- 
latione, an apologetical treatise, which provides a sound founda- 





* cf. Fenton, loc. cit. 
* Garrigou-Lagrange, Christian Perfection and Contemplation (Saint Louis, 
1937), p. 23. Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle,. O.P. 
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tion for Theology. Pope Benedict XV in a congratulatory letter 
to Father Garrigou said: “And so you have completed a work 
which scholars hold in no small repute; a work which, We hope, 
will be of service in enabling the younger clergy especially to 
safeguard and defend, as today they must, supernatural truth.’* 
Using this work as a basis, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Walshe has 
made a study of modernism entitled The Principles of Catholic Apol- 
ogetics. 

There are four treatises in the second group. Three of these 
may be termed a trilogy, inasmuch as they combine to form 
a popular commentary on Questions I-XXIV of the First Part 
of the Summa Theologica (in which St. Thomas treats of the One 
God). These three are: God: His Existence and His Nature, 
Providence and La Prédestination des. saints et la Grace. 

Philosophers look to Descartes as the father of modern 
rationalism but to Kant as the genius who revealed its first prin- 
ciples and true spirit. It is against the antinomies of Kant and 
the other modernists that Father Garrigou-Lagrange has writ- 
ten God: His Existence and His Nature. In this book, translated 
by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., he sets out to demonstrate the 
necessity of first principles (which he treated in Le Sens 
commun) and their ontological and transcendental validity. For 
as A. E. Taylor says in his Elements of Metaphysics, “The Humian 
and Kantian criticism of all arguments for knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of reality and their attack upon metaphysical 
knowledge in general, necessarily imply a discarding of the tra- 
ditional proofs of God’s Existence.’* 

Dom Bede has also translated La Providence et la confiance en 
Dieu, the title of the English edition being simply Providence, the sec- 
ond book of the trilogy. Father Garrigou has already touched upon 
Divine Providence in God: His Existence and His Nature, but from 
a purely speculative point of view: in Providence he writes of the 
relationship of Divine Providence to our spiritual life. Surely the 
author is best qualified to state the aim of his own work. Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange tells us that the “chief aim will be to insist upon 
the absolute and supremely life-giving character of the truth revealed 
by our Lord Jesus Christ and infallibly proposed to us by the 
Church.” Then he goes on to say something which is becoming more 
apparent every day: “Souls are perishing in the ever-shifting sands 
of the relative; it is the absolute they need. Nowhere will they find it 





a. S.0.P., January-February, 1919 
* Taylor, A. E., Elements of Metaphysics (London, 1903), p. 400. 
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but in the Gospel entrusted by Jesus Christ to His Church, which has 
preserved, taught and expounded it. It has been exemplified in 
the lives of the best of her children.”* 


The concluding work of the trilogy is Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s latest book, La Prédestination des saints et la grace. No 
doubt it will be one of his most popular, for if there is a ques- 
tion which inflames theologians and philosophers to a white heat 
it is the question of predes .nation. To this problem Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange brings a life-long study of St. Thomas and 
his principal commentators. Let there be no misgivings as to 
his interpretation of the mind of Saint Thomas. On the very 
first pages we find this sentence: “We have retained, in the 
title, the expression dear to Saint Augustine, ‘the predestination 
of the saints,’ in order to bear in mind that predestination to 
grace alone does not bring us ‘de facto’ to eternal life, whereas 
this (the predestination of the saints) includes the gift of final 
perseverance.” And further on: “In the second part we shall 
retrace the history of the diverse solutions of this great problem, 
stressing the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, which we shall 
compare with the theories proposed after his time, especially 
with those of the theologians who came after the Council of 
Trent.”” 


The fourth book of the second group, Le Saveur et son amour 
pour nous, is a popular commentary on that section of the Third 
Part of the Summa in which St. Thomas treats of the Incarna- 
tion, a subject upon which Father Garrigou has often lectured. 
He tells us in the preface: “We thought it would be useful to 
take from St. Thomas’ tract on the Incarnation that which 
touches directly upon the personality of Our Saviour, His in- 
timate life, His love for us, and present it in a popular form to 
our good Catholic people.” This work, then, is meant for the 
real Catholic who has a living faith, who believes in God with 
his whole heart, who has implicit trust in Divine Providence, 
and who prays fervently for the gift of final perseverance. It 
is in some respects a life of Christ—the God-man who was born 
of the Virgin Mary that He might show us how to live. In 
many ways it might serve as a modern Imitation of Christ. 

We turn now to the group in which we find classical trea- 
tises on Ascetical and Mystical Theology. Father Garrigou- 





Pe eee (Saint Louis, 1937), pp. v-vi. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, 


La Prédestination des saints et la grace (Paris, 1936), p. 9. 
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Lagrange admits at the outset that the teachings he presents 
are not his own but those of St. Thomas and the traditional doc- 
trine with which the Dominicans have been identified. This 
traditional thesis is the Unity of Spiritual Doctrine. According 
to St. Thomas, St. John of the Cross, and others, “mystical the- 
ology included not only the mystical union, infused contempla- 
tion, its degrees and the extraordinary graces that sometimes 
accompany it (visions and private revelations), but also Christian 
perfection in general, and the first phases of the spiritual life, 
the normal progress of which thus seemed directed toward the 
mystical union as its culminating point. All these together 
formed a whole that was truly one: — 

The first book of this third group is one from which we have 
already quoted on several occasions, Christian Perfection and Con- 
templation. The other is L’Amour de Dieu et la Croix de Jesus. 
This latter is a study in Mystical Theology on the problem of 
love and the passive purification of the senses and the spirit. 
It, too, is according to the principles of St. Thomas and St. John 
of the Cross. These two works fulfill his thesis to the letter. 
“When ascetical and mystical theology are separated from each 
other,” says Father Garrigou in Christian Perfection and Contempla- 
tion, “the ascetical lacks vitality, depth, and elevation; the mystical 
loses its importance, its gravity, and its depth, and seems to 
be solely a luxury in the spirituality of some privileged souls.’”® 

Men filled with the spirit of study are not influenced by the 
conditions of the particular age in which they live. They are, in 
a sense, timeless because they seek Truth, which never changes. 
They themselves are influences. Father Garrigou-Lagrange is 
a man filled with the spirit of study, a lover of Truth. He writes 
of God in the quiet of a Dominican convent, unperturbed by the 
clash and clamor of the world about him. It is for us to read and 
learn, to partake of the fruit of his contemplation—for that fruit 
has the quality of lasting nourishment and surely we need such 
nourishment today. 


* Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 23-24. 
* pp. 42-43. 





THOUGHT IN ANIMALS 


FRANCIS BREIT, O. P. 


HOW is everything at the monastery ?” 
“Seminary,” I corrected. 

Ed Harding smiled. “Those places are all the same 
to me. Monastery, seminary, cemetery,—what’s the 
difference ?” 

Now Ed Harding is one of those people we have to put up 
with. At least I have to put up with him. He is a successful 
criminal lawyer who has aroused the emotions of even phleg- 
matic juries. Success in his own line has given him an intel- 
lectual superiority complex. To be sure, he has a superior in- 
tellect, certainly a deep one. [ have passed him on the street, 
his head down, hands clasped behind his back, lips set tight, 
with never a sign of recognition, although I had greeted him 
extra loudly. Like most deep minds, he had concentrated on one 
branch of knowledge, law; and then assumed that he could dip 
into any other branch and form exact, albeit hasty judgments. 
His little excursion into philosophy and history had brought a 
judgment detrimental to religion. He came to be pointed out 
as the “village atheist.” This title pleased him. He cared little 
(and with some reason) for the superficial social life of the 
suburb. Dances at the country club and bridge parties were all 
very well for bankers and merchants, but he could use his eve- 
nings to better advantage. His gruff manner, his unkempt ap- 
pearance, his practical scorn of social etiquette had focussed 
many a lorgnette upon him, resulting in a conclave of the local 
matrons anathematizing his behavior and excommunicating his 
presence from all future functions of the élite. It was too bad 
that his wife must suffer socially, but then she should have 
thought twice when she married him. So reasoned the matrons. 

Because he was an old friend and neighbor of Dad’s, it was 
my misfortune to run into him occasionally. I admired the man 
for his real and charitable character. It was amusing to hear 
him vigorously denounce the current political issues, to feel his 
warm ezthusiasm for his pet theories. But it was most unpleas- 
ant to find an argument on my hands every time I enjoyed a 
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holiday from the seminary. Ed was sure to be there, ensconced 
(and “ensconced” is the word, “seated” is much too weak) in 
the best living chair, clouded in the smoke from one of my Dad’s 
best cigars. 

Such was the present setting. I cared little for starting 
another argument, but found difficulty in restraining a distinc- 
tion between a seminary and a cemetery. 

“A seminary,” I answered, “is the school where men are 
educated for the priesthood; a cemetery is the burying ground 
for dead bodies.” 

“They’re both pretty dead if you ask me.” 

“But I’m not asking you.” 

“Oh, all right, don’t get sore. Must have my little joke.” 

I breathed more freely. Perhaps there would be no argu- 
ment today. Perhaps my holiday would be a pleasant, peaceful 
visit with the family. Perhaps—Suddenly the answer to my spec- 
ulation came bounding into the room. He put his paws on my 
lap and grinning a devilish grin waited for his petting. I made 
a fuss over the poor fellow, little thinking that Rover would 
demolish my hopes for peace and joy. He sprang over to Ed’s 
chair to receive his usual pat on the head and “Good old Rover!” 

Ed looked at me with twinkling eyes. 

“Now there’s something for you. How do we know that 
Rover doesn’t think like a human being? If he could talk, he 
could probably beat any of us in an argument. Take a good 
look at him. Doesn’t he look intelligent and almost human? I 
think he looks more human than some of the commuters who 
ride down on the 8:15 every morning.” 


I knew now that the die was cast. There was nothing to 
do but forget all hopes for a peaceful day at home. I couldn’t 
let this go by. 

“The mere fact that Rover doesn’t speak ought to be suf- 
ficient proof that he has no intellect. He never speaks because 
he never has anything to say. Speech, rational speech—I don’t 
mean grunts or noises—is the manifestation and intercom- 
munication of thought. If Rover possessed genuine thought, he 
would speak it out.” 

Ed Harding shook his head. 

“Can’t agree with you there. How about wolves howling 
and warning the pack when they’re in danger. Parrots can talk, 
can’t they?” 

“Just a minute. What do you mean by thought, or rather, 
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what do you mean by intellect? To begin with, the intellect 
is nothing but the faculty of thought. Under this there is in- 
cluded intellectual attention, judgment, reflection, self-conscious- 
ness, the formation of concepts, and the processes of reasoning.” 

“Doesn’t the parrot pay attention?” 

“Sensory attention, yes, but not intellectual attention. But 
let me finish what I was saying. No animal has ever been known 
to manifest knowledge of universal ideas. It doesn’t matter 
whether they manifest these universal concepts by vocal or by 
visual signs. Now if they possessed reason and these universal 
ideas, certainly their associations with one another for so many 
thousands of years would have forced them to invent some 
means of rational intercommunication. When you cite the wolf 
warning the pack of danger, you are merely appealing to an 
effect of the laws of association, which are nothing but mani- 
festations of concrete experiences. I'll admit that a parrot can 
utter every letter of the alphabet, and can be trained to speak 
short phrases very distinctly, but this only goes to show the 
immense gap between brute and rational creatures. Have you 
ever heard a parrot arrange words in a new order? If you have, 
then you're the first man to have ever heard it. I repeat again: 
they don’t speak because they have nothing to say.” 

Harding gazed meditatively at his cigar before answering. 

“It seems to me that there was little difference between 
primitive man and animals. Have you ever been down to the 
Museum? There are plenty specimens of prehistoric arrow- 
heads and stone knives, the crudest workmanship imaginable. 
Compare those with the wonderful inventions of today, the air- 
liners, the stream-lined trains, the radio, and thousands of oth- 
ers. Doesn’t it seem evident that there was a time when man’s 
intellect was as low as the animal’s?” 

“Before answering your question,” I replied, “let’s find out 
what the invention of a tool as crude as an arrowhead implies. 
It shows knowledge of the relation of means to the end. This 
is obtained by the intellectual process of generalizing, in other 
words, the universal idea. This is the very reason why arch- 
aeouugists determined that the arrowheads were the inventions, 
not of animals, but of man. Now don’t you think that if animals, 
or at least some species of brute animals, were endowed with an 
intellect or rationality they would have remained all these thou- 
sands of years without inventing such a crude tool as the stone 
arrowhead, or knife? There is no evidence that an animal has 
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ever lit a fire, invented a mechanical instrument, or intelligently 
transferred one piece of useful information from one generation 
to another. They have never manifested intellectual curiosity, 
the most primitive and useful form of the desire for knowledge. 
Human beings are noted for individual personality. The news- 
papers are filled with contrasts in personalities. Men are not 
content to do the same things in the same way. But animals, 
even when they are separated from their kind and are living 
with people, always do the same things in the same way as other 
animals of their species with very few exceptions. Schools and 
colleges formulate rules and sanction penalties to enforce them; 
thus they make certain that students do act essentially in the 
same way. Individualism and singularity in human beings cre- 
ates a problem. But not so in animals. The problem with them 
is to find any traces of individualism.” 


My opponent leaned over in his chair and patted Rover. 

“Did you hear what your master said about your lack of 
personality? What an insult to a faithful old hound like Rover!” 

Refusing to be swayed by this sentimental touch, I inter- 
rupted his words of sympathy. 

“Let me ask you a question now. You're supposed to be a 
successful lawyer, have handled murder cases and all the rest. 
Have you ever defended a dog after he had bitten a man? Or 
a horse after he has kicked someone senseless ?” 

Ed Harding grinned broadly. 

“Now you're being absurd. Do you think there are horse 
lawyers as well as horse doctors?” 

“My question isn’t so absurd as you might think. When a 
man murders someone, he is brought to trial at the request of 
the community. Why? Simply because they are aware he 
knows that the action was unjust. What happens when a horse 
kicks a man to death? No one punishes the horse with death 
because he was responsible for his act. The horse knows no dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, justice and injustice. Man- 
kind has never attributed morality or responsibility to beasts. 
The argument boils down to this: Man’s cognitive powers differ 
from the brute animal, not in degree, but in kind. An animal 
simply hasn’t the power to abstract from concrete things. Man 
has not only the power, but he has used it to a wonderful degree. 
I’m afraid, Mr. Harding, that Rover does not think!” 

He held up-his hand.for silence, then pointed to Rover lying 
at his feet. Rover was audibly sleeping a deep sleep. 
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++ REVEREND RICHARD J. T. FORD, O.P. -/ 


Death claimed Father Richard J. T. Ford on December 1, 
1937, before he had completed two years in the priesthood. His 
passing was a distinct shock to all the members of Saint Joseph’s 
Province, particularly the communities of the House of Studies 
in Washington, D. C., where he had spent the major portion of 
his Dominican life, and of Saint Joseph’s Priory in Somerset, 
Ohio, where he had been a member of the faculty since Sep- 
tember, 1937. 


Father Ford’s death was caused by a throat injury which he 
received on the Sunday after Thanksgiving. Rushed to the hos- 
pital of Mount Carmel in Columbus, Ohio, as soon as he was 
stricken, he was thrice operated upon in a vain effort to save his 
life. He died on Wednesday evening, three days after entering 
the hospital. 

Father Ford was born on June 15, 1907, in Chicago, Illinois. 
He received his early education at Saint Ita’s grammar school 
in that city, and later completed his secular studies at Loyola 
Academy and Loyola University. On August 4, 1929, he entered 
the Dominican Novitiate at Saint Rose Priory, Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, and there, on August 16, 1930, he made his simple Pro- 
fession into the hands of the Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, Prior of 
Saint Rose. He studied Philosophy at the House of Studies in 
River Forest, Ill., for the next three years and then went to 
Saint Joseph’s Priory in Somerset, Ohio, where he made his 
solemn Profession before the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh on August 
16, 1933. After his first year of Theology at Saint Joseph’s, 
Father Ford came to Washington, D. C., where his training was 
completed at the House of Studies and at Catholic University. 
He was elevated to the priesthood on June 10, 1936, by the Most 
Rev. Amleto Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. Father Ford’s first assignment came in the summer of 
1937 when he returned to Saint Joseph’s as Professor of Homi- 
letics. 

Although he died early in his priestly life Father Ford will 
always be remembered for the devotedness of his labors, his 
sincerity of purpose and his ardent zeal which gave every indi- 
cation of a fruitful apostolic future. His constant chéerfulness 
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and unassuming disposition were greatly admired by his breth- 
ren and friends and made the news of his death all the more sad- 
dening. 

Father Ford’s remains were brought to St. Joseph’s Priory 
on December 2 for the traditional burial rites of the Dominican 
Order. On Friday evening the Office of the Dead was chanted 
in the conventual church and on the following day a Solemn 
Requiem Mass was celebrated by Rev. G. V. Hartke, assisted 
by Rev. J. W. Regan as deacon, and Rev. J. M. Murphy as sub- 
deacon. All the ministers of the Mass were classmates of the 
deceased. 

A touching and sincere eulogy was delivered by the Rev. 
C. A. Drexelius, Master of Students at St. Joseph’s. The Very 
Rev. T. S. McDermott, Provincial, gave the final absolution and 
officiated at the interment in the community cemetery. 

To Father Ford’s parents and brother, DomMINIcANA, in be- 
half of the members of St. Joseph’s Province, extends its most 
sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace! 


A. A. 


++ REVEREND RICHARD PIUS CAHILL, O.P., P.G. + 


After an outstanding life of service to the Church Rev. 
Richard Pius Cahill died of a heart attack at Saint Joseph’s In- 
firmary, Louisville, Ky., on Sunday, December 19, 1937. 

Nearly forty years of Father Cahill’s priestly life were spent 
on the Mission Band, and during that time he conducted an 
average of thirty missions and retreats a year. Many souls were 
gained by his eloquent sermons, which were rendered instructive 
and practical by solidity of doctrine and apt examples. A devout 
priest, an indefatigable preacher and confessor, Father Cahill 
ranked with the best missionaries of the province. 

Father Cahill was born in New York City on December 5, 
1865, the eldest of three sons of Dennis and Elizabeth Keefe 
Cahill. Having completed his grammar school course at Saint 
Bridget’s, New York City, Father Cahill obtained his high school 
education at a public night school, and then attended Saint 
Francis Xavier College. 

On November 11, 1887, he received the Dominican habit at 
Saint Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., from Very Rev. M. A. Mc- 
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Feely, and took the name of Brother Pius. A year later he made 
profession. His philosophical and theological studies were under- 
taken at Saint Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. On the feast of the 
Conversion of Saint Paul, January 25, 1894, he was ordained to 
the sacred priesthood by the Most Reverend John A. Watterson, 
Bishop of Columbus. 

Father Cahill’s first assignment was to Holy Trinity parish, 
Somerset, Ohio, where his priestly virtue and zeal drew the love 
and respect of all. During his few years at Holy Trinity the 
young priest showed much promise as a preacher and he was 
placed on the Mission Band, with residence at Saint Antoninus 
parish, Newark, N. J., and later at Saint Vincent Ferrer’s in 
New York City. 

In October, 1905, Father Cahill was honored with the title 
of Preacher General at the request of the first provincial chapter 
to be held in the new Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
a Cc 


Further assignments took Father Cahill to Saint Joseph’s 
parish, Somerset and Holy Rosary parish, Minneapolis. In 1913 
he was sent to Saint Louis Bertrand’s Priory, Louisville, where 
he was stationed until his death. The last two summers of his 
life Father Cahill spent with the Dominican theological students 
at Ocean City, Maryland. 

On Wednesday, December 22, Most Reverend John A. 
Floersch, Archbishop of Louisville, celebrated the Pontifical 
Mass of Requiem at Saint Louis Bertrand Church. He was as- 
sisted by the Very Reverend E. Erle Willett, V.G., assistant 
priest; Rev. B. J. Boland and Rev. Louis Nieters, deacons of 
honor to the Archbishop; Rev. Francis J. Timoney, deacon of 
the Mass; Rev. Jerome Lammers, subdeacon; Rev. Daniel A. 
Driscoll and Rev. A. J. Gerst, master of ceremonies. The Rev. 
William D. Sullivan, O.P., head of the Southern Mission Band, 
preached the sermon. The novices from Saint Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Ky., sang the Mass. There were approximately 
forty priests present, including many Dominicans from all parts 
of the province. On Wednesday afternoon Father Cahill’s re- 
mains were taken to Saint Rose cemetery, Springfield, for 
burial. 

To Father Cahill’s relatives and friends Dominicana extends 
sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace! 


z. C. 











++ BROTHER LUKE SWEENEY, O.P. -/ 


On Sunday, January 16, our Dominican Province was 
shocked and saddened by the death of Bro. Luke Sweeney, who 
had pronounced his solemn vows exactly six months before. A 
most ardent and zealous religious, he leaves behind him a mem- 
ory and an example of charity and devotion which are a stimulus 
and an encouragement to his religious brothers. 


Brother Luke was born in Waltham, Mass., twenty-four 
years ago, on the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul (June 29), in whose 
honor he was christened Peter Paul. His early education was 
obtained in the parochial schools near his home. After his 
graduation from high school he spent two years of study at 
Providence College, entering St. Rose’s Novitiate at Springfield, 
Kentucky, in 1933. His first profession took place at St. Rose’s, 
August 16, 1934. The following three years of his life were 
spent at the House of Studies in River Forest, Illinois, and while 
stationed there he made his solemn profession, at the Dominican 
Camp in Menominee, Mich., where his chass was spending the 
summer. Because of his physical condition he was transferred 
to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, shortly before Thanks- 
giving, and to this Convent he was assigned at the time of his 
death. 


At St. Joseph’s the funeral services were held, and inter- 
ment was made in the Dominican cemetery there. Solemn Mass 
was celebrated by Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, prior of St. Joseph’s, 
assisted by Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, prior of the Convent at 
River Forest as deacon, and Father C. A. Drexelius, Master of 
Students at Somerset as subdeacon. In a brief and simple ser- 
mon Father George Kinsella, Master of Students at River For- 
est, who had known Brother Luke from his days at Providence, 
paid tribute to his singular amiability and charity. 

Bro. Luke is survived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Sweeney, of Waltham, and by three sisters and a brother.’ To 
them DomInIcana sends its most sincere sympathy and that of 
all his Dominican brothers. May he rest in peace! 


M. M. 
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++ REVEREND FRANCIS DOMINIC McSHANE, O.P. - 


After a long and painful illness, during which he displayed 
true Christian fortitude and edifying resignation to God’s Holy 
Will, Father Francis Dominic McShane passed unto eternal rest 
on Wednesday, February 9, 1938, in the seventieth year of his 
age and in the fifty-second year of his religious profession. 

Father McShane was born in Higginsville, New York, on 
September 18, 1868, of James and Ann McNally McShane. Re- 
ceiving his early education in the public schools of New York 
City, he early heard the call of the Master and in his sixteenth 
year, at the close of his first year at St. Francis Xavier’s College, 
entered the Dominican Novitiate at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, 
Kentucky, on September 10, 1884. He received the habit of St. 
Dominic on March 19, 1885. In July of this same year he began 
his studies at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. His intel- 
lectual gifts soon made themselves manifest and while still a 
deacon his superiors sent him for further studies to Louvain, 
Belgium, where he was ordained to the priesthood on Septem- 
ber 6, 1891. Returning to St. Joseph’s in October, 1892, he con- 
tinued his theological studies and taught philosophy. On Octo- 
ber 16, 1895, he received the degree of Lector of Sacred Theology 
and taught theology, scripture and philosophy at St. Joseph’s 
until the turn of the century. 

During his long and fruitful ministry Father McShane was 
curate at St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, Conneticut, from Octo- 
ber, 1900, to January, 1907, and was vicar of St. Thomas Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio, from May, 1907, to February, 1908. From 1908 
to 1914 he was prior at St. Joseph’s. In July, 1914, he was as- 
signed to the faculty of the House of Studies at Washington and 
for a period of almost twenty-three years taught moral the- 
ology, until his last illness forced his retirement at Easter, 1937. 

On Friday, February 11, the obsequies were held in Saint 
Dominic’s Church, Washington. Three monsignori, a large 
gathering of Dominican priests from all parts of Saint Joseph’s 
Province, many secular priests, and representatives of four com- 
munities of Dominican Sisters joined the relatives and friends of 
Father McShane in paying respectful tribute to his memory. The 
Solemn Mass of Requiem was sung by the Very Rev. J. B. 
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Walker, prior of the House of Studies in Washington, assisted 
by the Very Rev. J. W. Owens as deacon and the Rev. H. J. Mc- 
Manus as subdeacon. An impressive eulogy was delivered by the 
Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, long associated with Father Mc- 
Shane on the teaching staff in Washington. Final absolution 
was given by the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, Provincial. In- 
terment took place in Mount Olivet Cemetery, Washington. 

In behalf of the members of Saint Joseph’s Province, Do- 
MINICANA extends its most sincere sympathy to the relatives and 
friends of Father McShane. May he rest in peace! 

R. V. 


+: REV. RAYMOND SEBASTIAN GILLESPIE, O.P. + 


Word was received on Feb. 9, 1938, of the death in war-torn 
China, of Father Raymond Sebastian Gillespie. The first mem- 
ber of the Province of Saint Joseph to be called to his eternal 
reward from the foreign mission fields, Father Gillespie died 
after a short illness in a hospital at Foochow, in the province 
of Fukien. 

Born on June 10, 1901,at Minneapolis, Minn., the youngest of 
the nine children of the late James and Anna Elwood Gillespie, 
Father Gillespie received his elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the public schools of his native city. His senior year of 
high school was spent at St. Thomas Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 
Following a year at St. Thomas College, he entered the Domini- 
can novitiate at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, in 1919. 
On November 14 of the following year he made religious pro- 
fession into the hands of the Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, prior at 
St. Joseph’s. The years which followed were devoted to the 
study of philosophy and theology and other ecclesiastical sci- 
ences at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., and at the Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C. Ordination to the Holy 
Priesthood came on June 4, 1926, at St. Dominic’s Church in 
Washington. During the same year he received from the Cath- 
olic University of America the degree of Bachelor of Canon Law, 
and in 1927 he was made a Lector of Sacred Theology. 

The years of Father Gillespie’s active priestly ministry were 
almost equally divided between the land of his birth and that 
of his death. He was sent, in August, 1927, to Aquinas College 
High School in Columbus, Ohio. Here, as Professor of Lan- 
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guages and Mathematics, and as Prefect of Discipline, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his scholarship and his unfailing Christian 
mildness. In 1933, and to his great joy, Father Gillespie was 
chosen for the Dominican foreign missions. Having in a short 
time made great progress in the Chinese language, Father Gil- 
lespie, in 1934, was appointed pastor of the Huteo mission where 
he labored zealously for his little flock. 

Upon the receipt of the news of Father Gillespie’s death a 
Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated, on February 16, in the 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, in New York City. The Very 
Reverend T. S. McDermott, Provincial, was celebrant. The 
ministers, who were also classmates of the deceased, were the 
Very Rev. J. A. Nowlen, prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s and Rev. 
Edmund Rock. The eulogy was delivered by Rev. E. L. Hughes. 

To the relatives and friends of Father Gillespie, Dominicana, 
in the name of the Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Prov- 
ince, extends its sincere and heartfelt sympathy. May he rest 
in peace! 


B. M. 


MARY’S HOUR 


PIUS SULLIVAN, O.P. 


Where Golgotha, in shadows, rears his crest, 
A Mother watches near her dying Son. 
Within her heart a cumbrous sword is pressed— 
She tells each glimm’ring ruby, one by one. 
No word of John, nor force, could then avail 
To move her from that dismal, gruesome place. 
Again she suffers; this her new travail, 
While pain rewrites his script across her face. 
Her tremblings cease; Christ speaks with tortured voice, 
“Ah, Mother . . . Mother, now, behold thy son.” 
O Men, in John she bears us all, rejoice !— 
On Mary’s fragile frame our hope is spun. 
Pray, gracious gift of Christ’s redeeming sighs, 
Instruct us in the patience of the wise. 














Christian Perfection and Contemplation. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 488 pp. Herder, St. 
Louis. $3.50. 


God: His Existence and His Nature, and Providence recently 
introduced Father Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., to American 
readers and left them eager to better the acquaintance. Through the 
initiative and scholarship of Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P., of 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., an opportunity for a renewed and 
fuller acquaintance is now given. She has ably translated Perfection 
Chrétienne et Contemplation, that most valuable treatise on ascetical 
and mystical theology which was the logical result of Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange’s many years of assiduous application to the Domini- 
can ideal: “Contemplata aliis tradere.” He has spent numberless 
hours studying the writings of Sts. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
John of the Cross, Francis de Sales and Teresa of Avila and has of- 
fered to share his treasure of knowledge with all who seek union with 
God. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange could not choose as his principal 
guides two more capable persons than Thomas Aquinas and John of 
the Cross; for the former attained the highest degree of infused con- 
templation and the latter has received from the Church the accolade 
of being one of Her greatest mystics. The author’s purpose is to 
establish first, that Christian perfection consists especially in the plen- 
itude of the great precepts, love of God and love of neighbor; and 
secondly, that infused contemplation, proceeding from faith that is 
illumined by the gifts of understanding and wisdom, is in the normal 
way of sanctity. Following the Doctors of the Church, Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange is assured of expounding not a novel view but the 
safe expression of tradition. 


The acknowledged leader of the modern Thomistic movement 
lays the foundation of his unshakeable structure by lucidly explaining 
the object, principles and method of ascetical and mystical theology. 
Then he proceeds to build by thoroughly examining mystical theology 
in its relation to the fundamental doctrines of St. Thomas most close- 
ly allied to the spiritual life: viz., those bearing on the infused vir- 
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tues, on the gifts of the Holy Ghost, on the efficacy of grace, and 
lastly on the very nature of God. There then follows an explanation 
of the principal constitutive of Christian perfection in this life, and 
the inter-play of the gifts and virtues, the precepts and counsels. This 
section is a truly marvelous synthesis of the doctrines of the Angelic 
Doctor, John of the Cross, Catherine of Siena, Augustine, Dionysius 
and the Imitation. 

Having determined in the light of revelation and experience what 
the full perfection of the Christian life should be, the author now 
sets out to see if it really supposes infused or mystical contemplation. 
He reaches the conclusion that the mystical life belongs to the full, 
normal development of the life of grace on earth. An exhaustive 
treatise on Contemplation brings the volume to a close. 

This work should dissipate all false notions concerning mysti- 
cism, asceticism and contemplation, and should prove beyond cavil 
that all are called to perfection. Father Garrigou-Lagrange has 
erected a solid, Gothic building whose vaulting and pointed arches 
symbolize the higher life to which every Christian should deter- 
minedly aspire. J.M. 


Pope Pius the Eleventh. By Philip Hughes. 328 pp. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $3.00. 


The post war period was necessarily a period of reorganization 
for the Church if she would weather the chaotic conditions which 
were the legacy of war. In such a critical hour, the Church, whose 
sphere of influence had no frontiers, whose spiritual sway tran- 
scended all political boundaries, required above all else a man of cour- 
age and vision to guide the Bark of Peter into the dark uncertain wa- 
ters of the future. Such a man was Achille Ratti who ascended the 
Papal Throne as Pius XI. 

Philip Hughes has sketched the portrait of an obscure ecclesiastic 
taken from the peace and quiet of the Vatican Library and suddenly 
plunged into the vortex of world affairs. As Apostolic Visitator, and 
later as Nuncio to Poland, his diplomatic mission was an apparent 
failure, but time has shown it to be the first of a long series of diplo- 
matic accomplishments. His expert handling of later events revealed 
his rare qualities and was rewarded with the red hat and the See of 
St. Ambrose. The Archbishopric of Milan was but the prelude to a 
glorious pontificate as Vicar of Christ. 

Pax Christi in Regno Christi gives the key to his line of action. 
In his Encyclicals is traced the outline of his gigantic program which 
would increase and fortify the Church and inspire all classes of so- 
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ciety. He offered the only true and lasting solution to the vexing 
problem of labor; the foreign missions were reorganized and in- 
creased, and interest in the Eastern Church was reanimated under the 
influence of his pastoral zeal. Education in general and clerical ed- 
ucation in particular have been given a new direction through his 
guidance. The legal and social life of the Church has been safe- 
guarded in an unprecedented number of concordats, while the settling 
of the Roman Question has given Pius XI a permanent place in his- 
tory. And he certainly will be remembered for his courage and pru- 
dence when face to face with the disruptive crises in France, Mexico, 
Germany and Spain. 

Father Hughes has discerned and accurately interpreted the spirit 
which animates a remarkable pontificate. 


Correspondent in Spain. By H. Edward Knoblaugh. 245 pp. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. $2.50. 


Spanish Rehearsal. By Arnold Lunn. 268 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
$2.50. 


Not since the United States was deluged with the vicious propa- 
ganda of the World War era has it been subjected to such a flood of 
mendacity as has overflowed this country in the literature regarding 
Spain’s civil war. To stop the flow seems impossible. But certain 
books (all too few) can and should be recommended to keep the read- 
ing public afloat till the crest of misrepresentation subsides. Two 
such buoyant books are Correspondent in Spain and Spanish Re- 
hearsal. 

Mr. Knoblaugh, a non-Catholic journalist, who has written 
Correspondent in Spain, represented the Associated Press in Madrid 
for more than four years. Besides knowing all the important figures 
of the Left and the Right, he witnessed the twenty-eight cabinet 
crises which occurred in the period that led up to the civil war. Un- 
like correspondent Herbert Matthews, who has recently declared that 
he hopes the Loyalists “will win,” the author “has no personal in- 
terest in the war or in its outcome” (p. xii). He is simply an ace 
American newspaper man whose sole objective was to get the news 
and transmit it to the United States. For this annoying devotion to 
truth the Red government threatened his life and forced him to leave 
Spain. He calls attention to the fact that his account of the war is 
one seen only from the Loyalist side. It is, however, this very fact 
that makes for the work’s lasting worth. 

The book opens with “The Background of the Struggle,” and 
treats of the war through the opening of hostilities, of the Insurgent 
march on Madrid, life there during that city’s constant bombardment 
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and of the siege of the Alcazar. Then follows what must be for too 
many Americans (if they will only read it) an eye-opening and fact- 
ual portrayal of the Red Terror with all its “liquidation,” “Cheka,” 
censorship, socialization, propaganda machine and the like. In clos- 
ing, the author gives his reasons why he thinks the Nationalists will 
win and tells why he had to quit Spain. 

Mr. Knoblaugh shows that as early as November 1933 “. . . the 
extreme left made no secret of the fact that it was preparing for an 
armed uprising of major proportions” (p. 5). In Asturias alone 
there were found “. . . nearly ninety thousand rifles, thirty thousand 
pistols, and some half million rounds of ammunition” (p. 6). He 
explains the deceptive electoral system invented by the Left which, 
though it gave the Right-Center coalition in the February 1936 elec- 
tions a half-million vote victory, won the majority of Cortes’ seats 
for the Left. He quotes (p. 16) Caballero’s statements: “Azana 
will play Kerensky to my Lenin,” and “A union of Iberian Soviet 
Republics—that is our aim”; and says (p. 136) that the Red gov- 
ernment “. . . took few decisive steps without consulting [by tele- 
phone] the Comintern” in Russia. Interesting to those who doubt 
the slaughter of innocent non-combatants by the Red regime is the 
very conservative estimate of one hundred forty thousand slain which 
is based on official reports made to“. . . the American, French and 
English governments. . .” (p. 75). He also recounts how General 
Franco announced a neutral zone in Madrid for women and children 
after which the government almost immediately transferred most of 
its barracks and munitions within it” (p. 101). 


This book, written without any attempt at sensationalism, fairly 
teems with information which is unknown to Americans outside the 
range of the Catholic press. Emphasis on the need of its circulation 
cannot be too strongly made. 

To help avert the tragedy “which has been rehearsed in Spain” 
from being “played out on English and American boards,” Arnold 
Lunn has written Spanish Rehearsal. In the preface to his work, he 
appeals to readers out of sympathy with his views not to “liquidate” 
him “with a label” but asks simply that they judge from the evidence 
if his view is not the correct one. 

First he takes the reader backstage in the theatre where few have 
gone to see for themselves, through Nationalist Spain. Starting from 
Irun he goes to Burgos, Salamanca, Avila, behind the lines of the 
Madrid front, to Toledo, the Alcazar, Talavera, Seville, Granada, and 
Malaga, with a return again to Seville and final embarkation for Eng- 
land at Gibraltar. In the account of that extensive visit he tells of 
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what he saw there: security, decency, heroism, cooperation, religious 
freedom, and a people with “no facile optimism’’ but possessed of “a 
rock-like confidence in the certainty of victory” whose battle cry is 
“Arriba Espana” and not “Viva Russa.” 

Having seen the country of the Right, having considered the in- 
ternal and external strength of the two contending forces, having ad- 
mirably described the first Nationalist Expeditionary Force victories 
and having given his readers an insight into Catholic Hispania re- 
surgens, Mr. Lunn devotes the second part of his book to “The Ar- 
gument.” Anyone who has read his other controversial works know 
how compelling he can be in this type of writing. With about ninety 
percent of the demonstrable facts on his side he easily triumphs over 
the defenders of the Spanish Left, dealing particularly crushing blows 
to the Anglican Dean of Canterbury and the Duchess of Atholl. This 
second section alone is worth reading for the varied sources which 
Mr. Lunn uses in his “Argument,” e.g. G. M. Godden’s pamphlets, 
the undenied Burgos Report on Red atrocities, the testimony of the 
Spanish liberals, etc. Although some of the matter treated in the 
work has been used before and the tone of the latter portion of his 
book is that of a counsel presenting his case to a jury, the volume is 
never heavy and is sometimes quite vivid. 

One can hardly leave uncorrected the author’s passing reference 
(p. 39) to the “scoundrel,” Toussaint de l’Ouverture, as a “mulatto 
revolutionary who distinguished himself . . . by brutalities as hor- 
rible as those in Red Spain.” Mr. Lunn has quite evidently con- 
fused Toussaint with Dessalines or Christophe. Toussaint was a 
Catholic patriot of Haiti who gave that country its first constitution 
and whose true greatness still waits a biography in English. F.R. 


The Unity of Philosophical Experience. By Etienne Gilson. 343 pp. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.75. 

Following the precedent of no less an authority than Aristotle, 
Etienne Gilson’s approach to the history of philosophy is philosophi- 
cal; and that is why he is so successful in showing that through all 
the maze of conflicting systems and aberrations of thought the history 
of philosophy makes philosophic sense. Therein can be discovered 
what he calls The Unity of Philosophical Experience. 

In its broad lines, Professor Gilson’s book has four parts. The 
first three deal with three great movements, which he singles out as 
“experiments” in philosophy; the fourth part is a synthesis of the 
facts gathered from the three experiments. The experiments reveal 
definite cycles in the history of philosophy, each being composed of a 
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period of construction followed by a breakdown. Some man adopts a 
certain attitude in philosophy and constructs his system around that at- 
titude, following it consistently until he is confronted by unwelcome 
consequences. He tries to dodge them, but his disciples come along and 
take up where he left off. They do not hesitate to follow their mas- 
ter’s principles to their logical and (to the master, at least) unwelcome 
conclusions. Thence it becomes evident that the only way to avoid 
the consequences is to desert the position from which they spring. 
The disciples have come face to face with failure, and the failure is 
very often blamed not on the false principles, but on philosophy itself. 
Thus the way is made clear for scepticism. However, since man is 
not by nature a doubting animal, eventually the process is bound to 
begin anew. Viewed under this aspect, the history of philosophy is 
far more than a mere chronology of individuals and their teachings. 
It is concerned rather with philosophical ideas, which, though they 
can never be found separate from philosophers, are to some extent 
independent of both philosophers and philosophies. It is significant 
that a man is free to choose his principles, but once he has chosen 
them, he is not free to prevent them from being carried to their nec- 
essary conclusions. 


It is not to the point here to go into a detailed examination of 
the author’s particular treatment of the three great experiments, 
which are classified as the “Medieval,” the “Cartesian,” and the 
“Modern.” The Medieval Experiment centering around “universals” 
ended in the scepticism of Montaigne, after Ockham had effectively 
cut the roots of knowledge. Descartes tried to restore philosophy, but 
his principles were such that it was just a matter of time till Hume 
followed. The Modern Experiment, running from Kant to the bleak 
pages of present day philosophy, was no more successful. 

We come now to the final section of the book. Having observed 
the human mind at work in its failures as well as in its successes, we 
experience the intrinsic necessity of the same connection of ideas 
which pure philosophy can justify by abstract reasoning. To begin 
with, the experiments show that all the so-called deaths of philosophy 
have been attended by its revival, so it may be inferred that “philoso- 
phy always buries its undertakers.” Through the centuries a constant 
quest for the first cause of all that is—call it the Good with Plato, the 
Will with Schopenhauer, the Absolute Idea with Hegel—bears witness 
to the fact that man is by nature a metaphysical animal. “If meta- 
physical speculation is a shooting at the moon, philosophers have al- 
ways begun by shooting at it; only after missing it have they said 
that there was no moon, and that it was a waste of time to shoot at 
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it” (p. 309). Repeated failures may point to the impossibility of an 
undertaking. This explains scepticism, which is “defeatism in philos- 
ophy.” Or, repeated failures may point to a repeated error in dis- 
cussing a problem, and history shows this to be the case in philosophy. 
Time after time men have tried to substitute the fundamental con- 
cepts of logic, physics, biology, sociology, economics, etc., for those 
of metaphysics and the results eloquently testify that no particular 
science is competent either to solve metaphysical problems or to judge 
of their solution, for metaphysics aims at transcending all particular 
knowledge. The efforts of countless men make it clear that reason is 
naturally able to conceive of.-all that is as being basically one and the 
same. The results of their efforts make it just as clear that the unifi- 
cation can not be found in the reduction of reality to one of its parts. 
That which the mind is bound to conceive as belonging to all things 
and as not belonging to any two things in the same way is “being.” 
It is being that is the first principle of all human knowledge, and the 
first principle of metaphysics. Nevertheless, it has always been a 
tempting first pinciple: that thought, not being, is involved in all our 
representations. There lies the beginning of idealism, which, history 
shows, always dooms a man’s philosophy to ultimate failure. No one 
ever regains the whole of reality after locking himself up in one of 
its parts. All the failures of metaphysics encountered in the experi- 
ments are traceable to the fact that the first principle of human 
knowledge has either been overlooked or misused. In this light the 
history of philosophy is suggestive of hope, for it shows: “Far from 
being a science long since exhausted, metaphysics is a science which 
has, as yet, been tried by but few” (p. 318). As the author points 
out, the time of the “As ifs” is over, and what we need is a “This is 
so.” The whole past of thought shows that we shall find it only by 
placing our confidence in the rational validity of metaphysics and by 
understanding that true metaphysics can only be the science of being 
and its properties. It is for us in the present day—as St. Thomas and 
Aristotle did in their day—‘not to achieve a system of the world as if 
being could be deduced from thought, but to relate reality, as we know 
it, to the permanent principles in whose light all the changing prob- 
lems of science, of ethics and of art have to be solved” (p. 317). 


An extensive knowledge of the history of philosophy is revealed 
in Etienne Gilson’s work, coupled with a profound understanding of 
the function of the philosophia perennis. He has written with grace 
and with clarity. Philosophers and students of philosophy, or more 
broadly “lovers of wisdom,” can ill-afford to miss The Unity of 
Philosophical Experience. J.C.M. 
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The orale Mind. By Michael Roberts. 284 pp. Macmillan, New York. 


Bringing to the fore a wealth of materials, gathered from long 
reading in the history of religion, poetry and science, Mr. Michael 
Roberts gives us, in The Modern Mind,a valuable study in the history 
of the use of words in the English language. Language is used by 
man as an instrument in the expression of thought, and as such it is 
developed, directed, transformed by the human mind. The instru- 
ment, in turn, has an influence on its user; hence it is observed that 
the common usage of a language at a given period has a tendency to 
direct thought into more or less definite channels. Thus, English as 
we find it today was, in its development, influenced to a marked de- 
gree by material science, and that very fact has “encouraged us to ne- 
glect all the uses of language which are unnecessary for the purposes 
of material science” (p. 6). 

The foregoing statement contains the main point which Mr. 
Roberts makes in his book, and it is well substantiated by the evidence 
presented in Chapters III to 1X. The growth of interest in the phys- 
ical sciences is shown to have been accompanied by a narowing of 
language. By the end of the seventeenth century the deady blight of 
materialism had greatly affected the use of language, abetted by men 
such as John Hobbes, who could assert, “The Universe [and he 
meant everything] is Corporeall, that is to say, Body” (quoted p. 
69). In the concentrated effort to render language plain and unpoetic 
it is notable that the agitators were either scientists or amateurs of 
science. An unavailing protest fo!lowed from the Cambridge Platon- 
ists; but language was already material, and continued to be so in the 
centuries that followed, as an examination of the works of men prom- 
inent in the history of thought reveals. In separate chapters the ef- 
fects of the materialization of language are traced in the sciences of 
physics, biology, and psychology. 

After seeing Mr. Roberts’ acute analysis of the restriction of 
language and thought by materialism, and viewing the unwholesome 
consequences, which he so deprecates, one regrets that the author does 
not find in Thomism a remedy for the unhappy situation. Indeed, it 
is in a return to the sanity of St. Thomas, as Gilson so effectively 
points out in his recent work, The Umity of Philosophical Experience, 
that the modern mind can find its only salvation from the so-called 
modern philosophy, which is in reality either collective mental slavery 
or scepticism. A part of reality has been mistaken for reality itself, 
and it is a profound metaphysic of “being” that is required to put the 
new science in its proper place and to order all things under reason. 
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Instead, Mr. Roberts puts his faith in nominalism to coordinate the 
demands of modern science and religion, but that is to open the door 
to the destruction of science itself, philosophy, and all rationality in 
theology. 

To understand the author’s attitude toward Thomism, which he 
regards (contrary to its author’s intentions, of course) as a cause of 
materialism, it is sufficient to note some of his statements which seri- 
ously misinterpret its meaning and scope. Mr. Roberts implies in St. 
Thomas an exaggerated idea of the fallibility of the senses (p. 22); 
he speaks of St. Thomas’ “insistence that only deductive logic was 
valid” (p. 63); he regards Thomism as tending to create an artificial 
incompatibility between science and Christianity (p. 62); internal 
consistency is made the real test of truth (p. 80). Of special note is 
a reference to St. Thomas’ “proving the existence of a purely verbal 
God” (p. 85.)—a meagre estimate of the value of the response to the 
question An Deus sit in the First Part of the Summa. Finally, 
though it is almost parenthetical, a reference to St. Thomas’ “argu- 
ments that the world could not be shown by reason to be either eternal 
or created” (p. 19) needs to be amended. The world cannot be shown 
by reason to be eternal or not to be eternal, but it can be shown by 
reason to be created (Cf. Summa Th., I, QQ. 44 and 45). 

Mr. Roberts’ failure to grasp the fullness of the philosophia 
perennis is a considerable defect in his study; but it does not vitiate 
the merits of the book already indicated, nor does it rob the author of 
the praise due to him for the originality of his research in an im- 
portant field. J.C.M. 


The Proletariat. By Goetz A. Briefs. 315 pp. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
$3.00 


A scientific work on an economic question that makes interesting 
reading is worthy of our attention. Such is the work by Dr. Briefs, 
of whom Horace Taylor, Professor of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, says in his Foreword: “Following a distinguished scholarly 
career in Germany, Professor Briefs became a resident of this coun- 
try in 1934. Although this is the first book by him to appear in Eng- 
lish, he is widely known on the continent of Europe as a student of 
industrial relations and of social trends. . . . In this work are pre- 
sented many of the results of these scholarly labors and also of in- 
dependent investigations of labor conditions and movements in the 
United States. The work will constitute, I believe, an important con- 
tribution to the literature on this subject in the English language.” 
The work is mostly analytical, sifting the vast number of facts 
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surrounding the notion of proletarianism. As a result, it is almost 
impossible to give an adequate idea of the wealth of material con- 
tained in it. However, the author does not stop at analysis, but passes 
on to generalizations, “which . . . are limited in their breadth by 
the various sets of evidences he has found” (Foreword). 


He gives us the following definition of the proletariat from the 
socio-economic viewpoint: “A proletarian is a wage earner (or sal- 
aried worker not in a permanent position) whose exclusive, or at least 
indispensable, source of income is found in the sale of his labor power 
in a shifting and insecure labor market” (p. 24). Simply as a prop- 
ertyless wage earner the proletarian is not a characteristic product of 
our times. He has existed under all forms of economic and political 
regimes. So we must find something else to characterize the prole- 
tarian of today. Dr. Briefs find this in the class consciousness of the 
permanent and hereditary character of his lot in life. And so from 
an ethico-psychological viewpoint we have the following definition of 
a proletarian: “A probetarian is a propertyless wage earner (repre- 
sentative of the great mass of such created by the capitalistic order) 
who regards himself and his kind as constituting a distinct social 
class, who lives and forms his ideas in the light of this class con- 
sciousness according to class ideals, and who on the basis of this class 
consciousness rejects the prevailing social and economic orders” (p. 50). 


In Chapter XII, Dr. Briefs gives us an illuminating account of 
the present situation in the United States. He agrees with the con- 
clusions reached by Sombart in his book: Why Is There No Socialism 
in the United States? He goes on to point out that the conditions 
hampering Socialism in the past are being removed. The equality of 
opportunity, which is the cardinal doctrine of our American democ- 
racy, has blinded the eyes of the workingman to the economic slavery 
into which he is falling. This is what the author calls the adventure 
of capitalism. “Personal freedom, equality before the law—both to 
be combined with permanent propertylessness on the part of the 
working class: this, we repeat, constitutes the adventure of capital- 
ism” (p. 247). Can this adventure succeed? It might, thinks Dr. 
Briefs, “if it could provide paid employment for all and guarantee 
reasonably comfortable living for the workers and their families, on 
the supposition that the wages would be high enough to permit sav- 
ings to be laid away against normally recurring seasons of unemploy- 
ment or in anticipation of old age, or that family ties would be so 
strong that even without such reserves the workers would be guaran- 
teed security in their old age by the devotion of their children” (p. 
247). The author points out the attitude taken by various groups 
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towards this adventure. Communism solves the difficulty by abolish- 
ing private property, creating a proletarian state, in which all are in 
the same precarious or secure position, depending on the ability of the 
state to produce the necessary goods. Fascism solves the problem by 
preserving private property, limiting its use, and by abolishing the in- 
dividual rights of labor. The state takes over the whole burden of 
regulating industry and labor, providing jobs or relief. “The alter- 
native of either abolition of private property or abolition of freedom 
is circumvented by strict regimentation of both capital and labor” 
(p. 267). Another approach to this problem is through social legis- 
lation. Although the author favors this solution, he points out the 
difficulties under which present systems labor. Social legislation is 
only a superstructure, which is no stronger than the fundamental 
economic structure. And the economic structure today is incapable 
of bearing the weight of such social legislation as old age and unem- 
ployment insurance. Nevertheless the author states: “The solution 
which is most in line with occidental traditions and with the turn they 
have taken in our Western Civilization is social legislation in organic 
connections with an economic and fiscal New Deal” (p. 267). 


Dr. Briefs last chapter, “A Challenge to Western Civilization,” 
is forward-looking. Western civilization has bequeathed to the work- 
ing man the firm conviction of his personal dignity, his independence, 
his right, within certain limits, to self-determination. Democracy has 
given him political and social equality. But the fact remains that, his- 
torically, “in tle occidental world the concept of person and the in- 
stitution of private property are closely connected” (pp. 171-2). 
Capitalism, therefore, if it is to keep in line with the traditions of the 
occident, if it is to satisfy the ingrained desires of western men to 
be persons, must find some way to return to the sense of security and 
dignity that arises from the possession of private property. 


Dr. Briefs has no axe to grind. He has given us an objective 
analysis of the origin, growth and psychology of the proletariat. He 
has seen clearly the problem facing capitalism in trying to combine 
freedom with non-ownership among the great mass of the people. 
He has not given us a panacea for all the ills of the capitalistic regime, 
nor has he fallen into the dark pits of communism and fascism. He 
has simply indicated to us the direction that our traditions point out. 

In his Foreword, Horace Taylor says that some readers may ac- 
cuse Dr. Briefs of being either a socialist or a fascist. If that is so, 
it will mean that the readers are biased. If they must accuse him of 
being anything, let them accuse him of being what he really is, a 


Christian. A.J.M. 
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Creative Revolution. By J. F. T. Prince. 120 pp. Bruce, Milwaukee. $1.50. 


Readers of Blackfriars, the Month and the Clergy Review will 
recall these vigorous essays of Father Prince. When they appeared 
in those magazines they occasioned a babel of favorable and unfavor- 
able comment. Editing them for the Science and Culture Series, 
Father Prince deleted whatever was liable to misinterpretation and, 
as a result, is the author of a book that must be vociferously acclaimed 
by all right-thinking persons. 

The necessity of a revolution arises from Materialism in our eco- 
nomic philosophy and Mammonism in industry, but it need not be 
the kind of revolution the Bolshevist seeks. A bloodless, Christian 
revolution founded on the charity of Christ and embodied in the ac- 
tive realization of the program outlined by His present Vicar will 
eminently serve the purpose. 

The Bolshevist has made plain the issue, but he is directing his 
energy into futile channels. His leaders have deliberately connected 
Capitalism with Christianity by veiling the true and revealing only a 
pseudo-Christianity. Consequently, the Bolshevist disregards the true 
Democracy of the Church which recognizes the rights of all individ- 
uals without distinction, and which will not tolerate the slavery of 
Capitalism or State tyranny. Instead, fired by alluring but fatuous 
promises, he searches for the heaven here on earth which is the Ideal 
State. In view of this great end Bolshevism invests itself with a 
messianic role and practices a deceptive mysticism of pseudo-justice, 
equality and fraternity. Terrorism has made the State supreme and 
man a chattel evaluated according to his output capacity, devoid of all 
moral sense of responsibility. 

It is the job of the Catholic, every Catholic, to direct this revolu- 
tionary impulse into constructive channels, to extract the subjective 
religious element from Bolshevism and breathe into it the spirit of 
living Catholicism. The misapprehension of the Bolshevist that 
Capitalism and Christianity are much of the same feather must be 
removed. Workers must become apostles to workers, employers to 
employers. The Christian principles of Justice and Charity must be 
diligently practiced in order to awaken the Bolshevist to a true ap- 
preciation of man’s individual value; the political value placed on hu- 
man economy must be replaced by the divine value. The spirit of the 
Brotherhood of Christ must overcome a Humanitarianism that is 
dissociated from the Incarnation. We must “try a revolution based 
on the charity of Christ springing from an exasperated love of the 
individual soul” (p. 102). 

If we do nothing more than acclaim this book, if we remain en- 
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sconced in an easy-chair while telling anyone who is interested that 
Father Prince has written a fearless, hard-hitting attack on today’s 
main issue, then Father Prince might just as well have remained 
silent. His book was not meant to be merely fuel for discussion. 
He intended it to be a spur to action. And if it prods only enough 
to make us feel uncomfortable, even then its purpose will be defeated. 
It was intended to eradicate every vestige of laissez-faire and ef- 
fectively stir us to the work of a Creative Revolution: viz., the living 
exemplification of the charity of Christ and the active realization of 
the program outlined by Pius XI. J.M. 


Three Theories of Society. By Paul Hanley Furfey, Ph.D. 261 pp. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.00. 


Books dealing with the problems of society are issuing from the 
press in a constantly increasing stream. Various and widely di- 
vergent are the solutions offered to contemporary social questions. 
This wide variance, even on fundamental points, among the authori- 
ties springs, as Dr. Furfey notes, “from diverse approaches to the 
study of society.” Since “authorities on social problems do not 
generally recognize the validity of each other’s technique,” the author 
turns from a discussion of society’s individual problems, “to a dis- 
cussion of the various ways of studying society.” To this end, he 
divides his book into three sections, each considering a general type 
of society whose character is determined by its purpose. 

Positivistic Society, of which contemporary civilization is an 
example, is examined in the light of its end—the achievment of 
material prosperity. The second type of society—Noétic—a type 
which has never existed in its purity, is shown as aiming at the 
acquirement of culture through the development of man’s intellectual 
powers. Both types end in failure, the first because of the shoddy 
and unworthy ideal it proposes, the second because man finds that, 
of himself, he can not overcome the animal in his nature. “A society 
founded upon positivism is mean and commonplace. A society 
founded upon noésis—intellectual development—is beautiful, but un- 
workable. The possibility .. of a society founded upon faith. .is the 
sole remaining one. This type of society—Pistic Society—is shown 
as the highest type, because it offers man an ideal worthy of him, 
and as a possible type, because man can attain it through the Church.” 

Aside from an over-abundance of technical language, especially 
in the treatment of Noétic Society, the book is well written. Dr. 
Furfey shows a keen insight into the basic evils of our times, and 
exposes the Thomistic principles which can do away with many of 
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those evils. His discussion of the principles is sometimes confusing, 
and it is regrettable that a student of St. Thomas should make the 
mistake of defining Eternal Law as “the divine act of will, etc.” (p. 
242), whereas he had already quoted St. Thomas defining it as 
“ratio divinae sapientiae” (p.131). The work can be read with 
profit by all Catholics, as well as by those outside the Church, and it 
has a particular value for those engaged in any form of Catholic 
Action. F.M. 


An —— to Logic. By J. Maritain. Sheed & Ward, New York. 

The necessity for Logic is indisputable, but the matters of which 
it treats are difficult of comprehension, particularly to the student 
meeting them for the first time. 

M. Maritain has endeavored to lessen this difficulty by treating 
the subject somewhat differently than do most scholastic manuals 
and text books. His intention is to divide it into Major and Minor 
Logic. The present volume—the second of his projected series of 
philosophical texts—is the Minor Logic and is concerned with the 
three operations of the mind, their products and their signs. Demon- 
stration, the Universals, first principles, the classification of the 
sciences, and the like are reserved for his later volumes on Major 
Logic and Criticism. 

The procedure followed in this volume is the traditional one. 
Each act of the mind is analyzed and its sign and its product studied. 
Definitions are concise and lucid. Especially commendable is his 
treatment of the syllogism, its nature and its laws. Tables, illustra- 
tions and summaries aid greatly in avoiding difficulties. 

One criticism might be levelled at it. The pages of the book are 
distorted by marginal and footnote references. Some device should 
have been resorted to which would have made them more attractive. 

The translation is a faithful rendition of the original. 

J.D.M. 


The Place of Saint Thomas More in English Literature and History. By 
R. W. Chambers. 135 pp. Longmans, Green, New York. $2.00. 


Everyone should delight in reading this little book about the 
long misrepresented English Saint. If you know nothing about 
him, it is a beautiful introduction; if you made your acquaintance 
with him long ago and have now all but forgotten his face, it extends 
a warm inviting hand to renewed friendship; if you are a devoted 
and understanding friend of this great English martyr, it offers you 
an evening of happy reminiscence in his delightful company. At 
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bottom, the book is a lecture delivered to the Thomas More Society, 
an organization of Catholic lawyers in England, and has been ex- 
panded in such a way as not to lose any of the lecturer’s captivat- 
ing personality nor the Saint’s attractiveness. 

Mr. Chambers, Quain Professor of English, University College, 
London, More’s leading non-Catholic biographer, points out that 
contemporary testimony and recent investigation are fast giving St. 
Thomas More the position he well deserves among English men of 
letters. In history, however, the situation is quite different. Too 
many, he says, have accepted Acton’s statement (Wolsey and the 
Divorce of Henry VIII) about More’s political life, a statement 
which has caused widespread misunderstanding; whereas the mar- 
tyred Chancellor’s true attitude toward things political is summed 
up in the words which he himself says King Henry VIII taught 
him in the beginning of his reign: “first unto God, and after God 
unto the King.” If this lesson was later to cost him his life, it was 
also a stepping-stone to martyrdom and sainthood. 

For a concise summary and a true understanding of More’s 
attitude toward Henry VIII and the Reformation, one can do no 
better than read the third chapter of this interesting book. 

E.C.L. 


Rebel, Priest and Prophet. A Biography of Dr. Edward McGlynn. By 
Stephen Bell. 320 pp. Devin-Adair, New York. $3.00. 


Mr. Bell set out to break the “conspiracy of silence” which 
threatens the memory of the supporter of Henry George’s Single 
Tax. He has succeeded merely in re-hashing the newspaper stories 
of an episode, supporting his case with anonymous letters, quotations 
from “‘persons who knew the Doctor” and letters from the Doctor’s 
friends and sympathizers. 

Mr. Bell’s portrait of his subject is far out of perspective. He 
does not understand the Doctor, and is unsympathetic with the 
Church, for more than once does he go out of his way to insert an 
unseemly remark. Furthermore, he does not understand the discipline 
which must prevail in any orderly society whether it be a church or a 
school for Georgean Economics. J.M. 


Eucharistic Hours for Priests and People. By Rev. William Reany, D.D. 
286 pp. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 


In these days of hurry and haste, comparatively few Catholics 
realize the inestimable benefit of a quiet, thoughtful hour spent in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament. To promote devotion to our 
Eucharistic King, and especially by means of the holy hour, Father 
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Reany has given us twenty-two meditations suited for reading in the 
quiet of church or chapel. 

All the meditations have Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament as their 
central object, but in each one the Prisoner of Love is considered 
under a different aspect, for example, the Living Corner-Stone of 
the Church, the Living Memorial of the Passion, the Bread of Life, 
our King, our Teacher, our Sanctifier. 

In his foreword, the author quotes Pope Pius XI in an audience 
granted to the members of the People’s Eucharistic League. The 
Holy Father says the Eucharist is so infinitely precious to us because 
it satisfies all those obligations which, left to ourselves, we would 
not be able to satisfy—the duty of adoration in regard to the in- 
finite majesty of God, thanksgiving for His innumerable benefits, 
propitiation for our offences, and impetration for our wants. Fa- 
ther Reany has arranged each meditation according to this fourfold 
method of adoration, thanksgiving, reparation, and supplication. 

Quotations from sacred scripture, the missal, the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas Aquinas, and various works of other Doctors 
of the Church are very numerous, appearing with so much frequency 
as to make it difficult at times to follow the thread of thought. Al- 
though the title includes the laity, the style and diction of the book 
seem better suited to priests and seminarians. 

However, Father Reany’s work is a distinct addition to Eucharis- 
tic literature and will prove very profitable reading. E.C. 


Three Ways Home. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 258 pp. Harper & Bros., 
New York. $2.50. 


Three Ways Home, although another autobiography by a Ro- 
man convert, has no thesis to expose. Rather the author is intent 
upon unfolding the vital experiences which wrought her conversion. 
The Church surprises her as it did her convert-husband. The 
Church, too, fulfills a void in her life which could not otherwise be 
satisfied. To establish her gradual approach to the Church, she 
uses a simple and unaffected narrative which discloses, primarily, her 
own earnestness. Her loyalty to herself prompts her to investigate the 
Church, and consequently urges her to accept its Creed. When she 
becomes aware of the Church’s claim upon her conscience, she is 
honest enough to yield to that demand. 

It is not in a cold and detached recital that she chronicles her 
soul’s journey. Instead she envelopes it with an appealing tale about 
herself which adroitly concerns itself with her groping career as a 
novelist, her love of the shining countryside of Sussex and her pur- 
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suit of religious truth—all of which combine to enrich and vitalize 
her autobiography. Particularly does her feminine humor and her 
gracious naiveté, as well as her penetrating thought, emphasize the 
splendor of her religious experience. 

Unlike most converts, Sheila Kaye-Smith does not usurp the 
role of a theologian. Instead she allows theological explanations to be 
hinted at by her various intellectual reactions to religious truths. 
Nor does she otherwise than courteously repudiate Anglicanism. 
Her charity, as well as her clarity, toward her former religious 
position is not only commendable, but edifying. Such an attitude 
invites attention rather than opposition from her non-Catholic 
readers. 

Finally, she explains her conversion, not in terms of intellectual 
assent or emotional urge, but rather through the beneficent grace of 
God. This essential factor is one which many converts overlook or 
ignore when they discuss the influences which lead them upon the 
road to Rome. Thus, if Sheila Kaye-Smith has done nothing else 
in this work, and that cannot be said, for her work is a really charm- 
ing piece of reading as well, she reminds the reader of the intimate 
and integrating influence of God in the shaping of a soul’s destiny. 
Such alone can commend the book, for today that relationship be- 
tween God and man needs to be constantly reasserted. B.L. 


Starforth. By Lucille Borden. 490 pp. Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


Lucille Borden has chosen England as the locale of her latest 
novel, an England which was in the throes of the tremendous changes 
which took place during the last years of Henry VIII, the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary Tudor, and the early years of the Eliza- 
bethan rule. Starforth is the sequel to Mrs. Borden’s previous story, 
White Hawthorne. She bridges the chasm of two centuries very 
deftly in a short prologue entitled “Echo” in which she tells briefly 
of the homecoming to England of the Silver Knight of White 
Hawthorne and his wife, Fiorenza, the dancing girl of Florence. 

The present novel takes up the life of Maris Starforth and 
follows her through the many adventures she experienced as playmate 
of young Mary Tudor, as the toast of Henry VIII’s court and those 
of the succeeding reigns, and as the quasi-adviser to Edward VI and 
Mary Tudor. Through all these years, Maris is able to remain true 
to her Catholic faith and faithful to the traditions and the secret of 
the royal house of Starforth. 

In this lies the charm of Mrs. Borden’s story, that one central 
theme is developed throughout. This is characteristic of all her novels, 
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and so absorbing does she make the unfolding of her. theme that one 
feels he must go on to the end before setting a book of hers down. 
In Starforth, we have as this central theme faithfulness to ideals. 
Maris Starforth is the living embodiment of this idea, and nowhere 
is this better brought out than in the tremendous chapter where she 
faces the advisers of Edward VI and calmly tears to pieces several 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles written into the monarch’s prayer-book. 
In a few short pages we receive an apologetical and theological lesson 
which is profound and instructive. 

The license of a novelist to make free with chronology is per- 
haps a bit abused by Mrs. Borden; for example: 1529 finds Crom- 
well in power; Wolsey is still alive in 1532; Elizabeth excommuni- 
cated in 1559. M.J.M. 


In the December issue we named Sheed & Ward instead of Fordham U. 
Press, New York, as the publisher of Belloc’s Crisis of Civilization. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


I Also Send You is an apologetical work that is different. Thomas H. 
Moore, S.J., a professor of Religion at Fordham University, does not fol- 
low the usual procedure of the older and longer manuals, but presents his 
matter in short, concise arguments worded simply and attractively, albeit 
formidably clothed in unassailable logic. Nor are appropriate and telling 
passages from Sacred Scripture absent. After proving the existence of 
God by the arguments from efficient causality and design, Father Moore 
treats of the validity of the Gospels, the Messianic character and Divine 
Nature of Jesus Christ, the establishment by Christ of one church for all 
mankind; viz., the Catholic Church, which has certain recognizable char- 
acteristics. There are also fine chapters on the hierarchy and the Mystical 
Body. One might get the impression (pp. 135-6) that slavery tm se is morally 
wrong. Undoubtedly, Father Moore knows it to be the general opinion of the- 
ologians that slavery in itself is contrary neither to the natural law nor to 
any positive Divine law; even though, per accidens, it almost always is 
gravely wrong. He does not go into the question in detail, but that should 
not, we think, have excluded the necessary distinction. Written in a style 
admirably adapted to the average student or reader, J Also Send You has 
real merit. (Fordham U. Press, New York. $1.50). 

In recent years in the field of religious education, far too much em- 
phasis had been placed on method and manner of presentation to the detri- 
ment of a definite, vital and specific content. It is upon its content merits 
that Ferdinand C. Falque, S.T.B., Director of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Diocese of St. Cloud, Minn., offers the first volume in the Cath- 
olic-Truth-in-Survey series, God Our Creator, as a manual for students of 
secondary schools. The main headings are: God, Man, Divine Revelation, 
Creation, Original Sin, God’s Promise of Redemption, Christ in Type and 
Figure, the Commandments, and the Religious Life of the Mass. The 
treatment on prayer is beautifully done, and the all-important doctrine on 
the family is brought out skillfully and practically. The section on Bible 
History is as concise and interesting a treatise as we have ever seen. Some, 
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however, will object that perhaps just a little too much space has been 
given to Old Testament history, considering the number of topics that 
demand discussion and the religion teacher’s limited time for discussing 
them. The book deserves careful consideration on the part of those who 
are searching for a suitable Religion textbook for the first and second year 
high school courses. Various illustrations, lists of questions and summaries 
enhance its practical value. The second volume of the series, Christ Our 
Redeemer, for third and fourth year courses, will endeavor to give the stu- 
or . complete elucidation of Catholic Christianity. (Benziger Bros., New 
or 

George Washington’s Association With the Irish, by Michael J. 
O’Brien, L.L.D., has as its basis a paragraph from The Conquest of a Con- 
tinent by Madison Grant, stating that the only immigrants from Ireland up 
to the 1840’s were Leinster Protestants and Ulster Presbyterians. The au- 
thor vigorously takes the contrary thesis. By a thorough research of the 
personal diary of Washington, his recollections, county records and news- 
paper accounts, he proceeds to show that Washington came into contact 
and was very friendly with many of the “South Irish.” He has several lists 
from official records of names of undoubtedly Irish character which are 
found only in the south of Ireland. Besides, newspaper accounts of ships 
with passengers arriving from southern Irish ports back up his thesis. No 
claim is made that all these with Irish names were practical Catholics, but 
he wisely takes into account the conditions in the colonies hostile to Ca- 
tholicism and the lack of priests. The work may be summed up as a col- 
lection of data, written as such, showing that there were “South Irish” in 
the colonies and that Washington had dealings with many of them. The 
title is apt to be misleading for it expresses only a secondary purpose of 
the book. (Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.50). 

I Necrologi di San Domenico in Camporegio, one of the series of the 
Fontes Vitae S. Catherinae Senensis, has been edited under the direction of Pere 
M. H. Laurent, O.P., and Francis Valli. There is a short sketch on the 
founding of the Dominican Convent of Camporegio, but the major portion 
of this book of 381 pages is devoted to a critical edition of the obituary list 
of the convent and a short biographical note on each of the Religious and 
laity buried there. The importance of this scholarly piece of research 
work lies in the vividly portrayed influence that the Dominicans of this 
convent had upon the life and character of St. Catherine of Siena. (G. C. 
Sansoni, Florence, Italy. L.90). 

When Man Listens is the appeal of the Oxford Group as raised by 
Cecil Rose. The aim of the movement is to let God direct our affairs, an 
aim with which Catholics are in complete agreement. However, the method 
of accomplishing this is totally insufficient. To the Oxford group, the 
essentials are meditation (or as they term it, a period of quiet) and con- 
fession, not in the Catholic sense but a mere revealing of one’s affairs to 
another person. The system is without any objective criterion, and is 
based merely on the private interpretation of the individual. As in many 
other popular religious movements, the most necessary discipline of the 
mind is lacking. It is a system based on emotionalism. (Oxford U. Press, 
New York. $0.25). 

From the pen of Father Neil Boyton, S.J., comes another delightful 
little book, A Yankee Xavier, an account of the short but glorious life of a 
Jesuit Scholastic, Mr. Henry McGlinchey, who gave himself to the missions 
of India and there ended his earthly sojourn before the goal of the priest- 
hood had been reached. Although an American boy in his twenties, he was 
a true Xavier in his unquenchable thirst for souls. Finding his strength 
in the Tabernacle, Henry answered the call to India and there, in 1918, 
exhausted himself in his apostolic efforts. He was “the first American 
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Jesuit who redeemed his love for India’s sons by the sacrifice of his young 
and promising life.” The background for this story is vivid and authentic, 
for Father Boyton, whose skilled pen is well known, was in India with Mr. 
McGlinchey. (Macmillan, New York. $1.50). 

The story of Kateri Tekakwitha has been recorded in numerous books, 
plays, pamphlets and articles, and in many languages. Our Kateri, by Sis- 
ter M. Immaculata, O.P., of Maryknoll, however, will not be lost in that 
plethora of chronicles, but will take its place in the foremost rank. Written 
for a diversified class of readers, it has been given the form of a short 
novel rather than that of a strict biography. The historical facts of Kateri’s 
life have been supplemented in a few places by the author’s imaginings, 
and her nameless relatives have been given suitable appellations. Sister 
Immaculata paints a vividly interesting picture that will grip even the most 
casual reader. Although Kateri is cloaked with a strong air of romance, 
she remains essentially human as she acquires a sanctity which is within 
the reach of all. Possibly the author has given life to characters who are 
more like the white man than the Indian of that period. (Benziger Bros., 
New York. $1.50). 

When the Bourbons suppressed the Society of Jesus despite the spir- 
ited opposition of Clement XIII they failed to reckon with the Grace of 
God and a servant of God who was more or less unknown to them. Blessed 
Joseph Pignatelli, S.J., whose heroic life is interestingly told to us by Msgr. 
D. A. Hanly, P.A., was appointed by God to be “the living link by which 
the continuous existence of the Society from the time of St. Ignatius to 
the present was made a reality (p.81).” Deported from Spain in thirteen 
merchant-men, the six hundred members of the province of Aragon were 
welded into a unit by Joseph Pignatelli. After three weeks they landed at 
Ajaccio, Corsica, the birthplace of the man who in later years was to be 
their scourge, Napoleon. Driven from this haven, they settled for a time 
in Ferrara where the Brief of Clement XIV, “Dominus ac Redemptor 
Noster,” suppressing the Society, was read to them. No longer Jesuits, 
Father Pignatelli and his companions nevertheless maintained as close con- 
tact as possible. For forty years Blessed Joseph led his followers in their 
furlorn flight, holding them together with love for the Society. Finally 
in 1811, at the age of seventy-four and three years before the general 
restoration of the Society by Pius VII’s pronouncement “Sollicitudo 
Omnium Ecclesiarum,” Joseph was called to Heaven to see from there the 
fruits of his labors. His extraordinary humility, poverty and charity at- 
tained beatification for him on May 21, 1933. His feast is celebrated within 
the Society on November 28. (Benziger Bros., New York. $2.75). 

To the teaching Orders of women the Church and the world owe a 
debt of gratitude that is hard to repay. Not the least debt is due to the 
Daughters of St. Angela, or Ursulines, who for four hundred years have 
carried on a work of sacrifice in all parts of the globe. In A Light Shining, 
by S. M. Johnston, we find portrayed the life of Mother Mary Joseph, an 
Ursuline distinguished not only for her virtue but for administrative ability 
as well. The scene opens in 1852 in the modest home of her birth, Baden, 
Germany, and moves swiftly through her girlhood years in Texas. As 
novice and later as Superioress her charm and ready wit drew an ever 
widening circle of friends around her. As assistant Mother General in 
Rome and especially as an agent in handling the knotty problem of the 
union of the Ursulines, she had every opportunity of utilizing the gifts 
with which nature and grace had endowed her. The joys following sor- 
rows, the playful banter of community life, the heroism displayed in the 
tragedy of the Galveston flood, the adventure of travel, all combine to 
make the narrative not only colorful but intensely human. An abundance 
of letters and anecdotes allows the subject to speak for herself. The 
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freshness of style and simplicity of tone give the biography a distinctive 
appeal. A Light Shining is the October choice of the Spiritual Book Asso- 
ctates. (Benziger Bros., New York. $3.50). 

Every Catholic family needs such a book as Saints to Help the Sick 
and Dying, by Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. Besides containing comforting 
words of hope and prayer, it also treats of Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Communion of the sick and Viaticum, giving their complete ritual and ex- 
plaining by word and picture the necessary preparations to be made. The 
last half of this book is made up of short sketches of those Saints whose 
intercession is to be invoked against various diseases. The amount of good 
this book may do cannot be estimated. (Benziger Bros., New York. $1.50). 

In Moonlit Pasture and Other Poems, by Clement Cook, O.F.M., read- 
ers will find many gems of delightful verse. The book contains more than 
one hundred and fifty lyrics dealing with secular as well as religious topics. 
The author included a few mediocre pieces in his collection, but the greater 
part of his work gives evidence of painstaking craftsmanship, and some of 
the verses embody a surprising profundity of thought in their few deft 
lines. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00). 

The 1938 edition of the Franciscan Almanac, embodying many new 
features, is now available. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $0.75). 


LITURGY: The monks of St. John’s Abbey have made two more con- 
tributions to the liturgical apostolate. The text of the Way of the Cross 
is a new one, compiled from liturgical and scriptural sources. The sources 
are indicated in footnotes. The Mass of the Angels contains the text and 
musical notation of an Asperges, the Vidi Aquam, Credo III, the Gregorian 
Mass of the Angels, and all the responses to be sung by the congregation. The 
English translation is immediately beneath the Latin text. (Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. Each $0.05). 

Priest and People Co-operate in the Mass, by John J. Wynne, S.J., 
having as its aim the furtherance of this codperation, contains the ex- 
planation of every act and prayer in the Mass or connected with it. The 
Mass for the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus is used as an example, the 
Mass itself being printed on the right-hand page, the explanations on the 
left. This brochure is worthy of every Catholic’s attention. (Home Press, 
E. Fordham Rd., New York. $0.10). 


DEVOTIONAL: Vitae Sanctitate Excellatis Oportet, by Canon H. 
Mahieu, S.T.D., is a commentary on the famous “E-xhortatio ad clerum 
catholicum” of Pius X and the “Ad catholici sacerdotit fastiginm,” of Pius XI. 
Following the text very closely, the commentary paraphrases the thought 
with lucid profundity. Having the simple aim of rousing the Catholic 
priest to the exercise of virtue congruous with his sublime office, Canon 
Mahieu’s development of the text will be found to be stimulating and 
tinged with the unction of the Spirit throughout. It is a work whosd 
reading every priest will find beneficial, but especially those to whom 
is entrusted the direction of priestly souls or the position of superior in 
seminaries and novitiates. Especially noteworthy is the doctrine given 
under the title “Notanda de Oratione Mentali.” (Chas. Beyaert, Bruges, Bel- 
gium. 15 frs., bound, 19). 

If you are really interested in God, you will find Sister Mary John 
Berchmans, R.H.N., an extremely attractive person and one whom it be- 
hooves you to meet. After fruitful years in the active work of teaching 
and guiding young ladies, she became, in her later years, a pure con- 
templative. The story of her life, by Sister M. E. O’Neill, R.H.N., makes 
up the first half of the volume, while the second comprises, for the most 
part, Sister Mary John Berchmans’ notes on the lights and graces by 
which God led her. Her life is remarkable in this, that her sanctity is 
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fashioned after the sanctity of the Mother of God. In the overshadowing 
of the Holy Spirit all her later years are passed, until one by one have 
been completed all the mysteries of our Blessed Mother’s life. The re- 
viewer thinks that more will be heard about this humble religious. It 
should be observed, however, that she should not be introduced to those 
who wish to remain happy in their mediocrity. (Benziger Bros., New 
York. $1.75). 

Your Hope of Glory, by Silvano Matulich, O.F.M., presented as an aid 
for a retreat, is built upon the thought of our incorporation with Christ 
as members of His Mystical Body. The author sees the world apostatizing 
from God and His Son, and appreciates the danger of Christ’s members 
succumbing to the wiles of Satan unless they keep their Leader ever before 
their minds. Father Matulich, deeply conscious of our sublime union with 
our Head, Christ, and knowing that the living realization of this truth is 
necessary, especially today, offers us this little volume as an aid in never 
losing sight of Him Who is our hope of glory. (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. $1.50). 

A delightful treatise on confidence in God, Why Are You Fearful, 
adapted by M. A. Habig, O.F.M., from the German of Father Athanase, 
O.F.M., will be a great help to souls whose steps are faltering and whose 
hearts are fearful. “The beginning of wisdom is fear of the Lord,” but 
only the beginning, nothing more! Fear gives way to that which is greater, 
love. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 90). 

The last quarter of Spotlights on Matters Spiritual, by Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S., contains a three day retreat which sums up the previous contents 
of the book; viz., a detailed examination of man’s life on earth as a prep- 
aration for his life in heaven, a discussion of the means at man’s disposal 
for the attainment of his final end. The wide aim of the author, expressed 
in the Foreword, is consonant with that of a spiritual book; for, like the 
Our Father and the Rosary, it should have a broad value for all classes. 
The author’s spotlight occasionally brings out spiritual matters brilliantly. 
(F. Pustet Co., New York. $2.50 


JUVENILE: So popular with young readers were Joan Windham’s 
Six O’clock Saints and More Saints for Six O’clock that many of them asked 
that the stories of their own patron saints be told in another book. Al- 
though all the requests could not be met in one book, Miss Windham in- 
cludes the following Saints by Request: Andrew, Philomena, Ursula, 
Cecilia, Adrian, Paul, Anthony, Martin, Julia, Benedict, Bernard, Dominic, 
Raymond, Catherine, Charles, Gerard. The short lives of these saints, with 
pointed incidents portraying their virtues, will captivate young readers and 
inspire them to imitate the virtues practiced by their patrons. That Joan 
Windham’s books are popular with children is attested to by the extraor- 
dinary fact that the children themselves have written to her about them. 
(Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50). 

Children will welcome the Saint Teresa Picture Book by Ade Bethune. 
This talented and zealous Catholic artist has succeeded in portraying sim- 
ply and attractively the principal events in the life of St. Teresa. Without 
losing any of the charm and originality of former drawings, Miss Bethune 
follows closely the traditional portraits of the Saint and her family. (Sheed 
& Ward, New York. $0.90). 

Received too late for inclusion in our Christmas Number were two 
attractively illustrated books of Catholic nursery rimes. Children will read 
with much profit and pleasure A Dream of Christmas by Anastasia Joan 
Kirby, and John and Joan and Their Guardian Angels. Both convey to 
youthful minds in charming and simple rimes sublime Catholic teaching. 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. $0.35 and $1.50). 
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Children about ten years of age may profitably enjoy His Majesty 
the King and Other Stories, by Josephine Quirk. They are centered around 
the Infant Jesus, St. Anne, the Rosary, and the Christmas season. (Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $1.00). 


BROCHURES: “The God Jehovah, whom the Jews worship, is the 
greatest of all criminals.” Such statements as the above, which appeared 
in a German newspaper, Der Stiirmer, are indicative of the strong Anti- 
Semitism that is prevalent today. To offset this hateful and totally un- 
christian spirit, a group of Catholic European scholars issued a brochure 
entitled The Church and the Jews. The first part is dedicated to an ex- 
planation of the Church’s teachings with reference to three predominant 
errors concerning the Jew today: viz., that Yahwe is a Jewish God, that 
Jesus was anti-Semitic, that Israel is eternally damned. These errors are 
refuted by the use of the very same Scriptural quotations which purport 
to lend some justification to them. The second part is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the present trend in political circles concerning the Jewish 
question. From the main tenets of the racial and “nationalist-conserva- 
tive” types of Anti-Semitism, the authors clearly show that both are in 
opposition to Catholic doctrine. In conclusion, a plea is made to all Cath- 
olics to do all in their power to expose, whenever and wherever it may be 
necessary, all the errors inherent in the practical political side of the con- 
temporary Jewish question.” This is an important brochure. (Cath. Assoc. 
for Int’l Peace, Wash., D. C. $0.10). 

The Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI, On Reforming the Social Order, 
is the subject of a brochure written by Father J. F. MacDonnell, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Sociology at Weston College, Weston, Mass. The 
Reformation of Institutions explains the central section of the encyclical 
in concrete, familiar terms and reaches the conclusion that the papal pro- 
gram realizes all that is best in our original American ideals. This is the 
first in the new series of Social Reconstruction Brechures published by the 
Central Bureau Press, St. Louis. ($0.10). 

John J. Wynne, S.J., the Vice-Postulator of the cause of Kateri Tekak- 
witha, has published a new edition of the life of this “Lily of the Mohawks.” 
The brochure is almost strictly factual but is very interestingly written. It 
cites a number of seemingly miraculous favors purported to have been 
granted through the intercession of the “Good Catherine,” and a lengthy 
bibliography. (Tekakwitha League, E. Fordham Rd., New York). 

The thirty-first Timely Topics brochure of the Catholic Central Verein, 
Catholic Priests Distinguished Priests Have Known, is a monument of un- 
solicited praise and grateful appreciation. First published twenty-five 
years ago, its reappearance when the clergy of Spain, Mexico and Ger- 
many are the target of calumny and persecution could not be more timely. 
Tributes from such noted authors as Carlyle, Defoe, Stevenson and Mat- 
thew Arnold are included in this interesting and instructive brochure. (St. 
Louis. $0.25). 

The Mother Cabrini League of Chicago has issued in brochure form an 
appreciation of her life’s work by Father E. J. McCarthy. Foundress of 
the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, Mother Cabrini was sent by 
Leo XIII to New York in 1889 to care for the Italian immigrants. At her 
death in 1917 she had established foundations in many cities of the United 
States, in Central and South America, Italy, Spain and England. The 
League, organized under the patronage of Cardinal Mundelein, is forward- 
ing the cause of Mother Cabrini’s canonization. 


PAMPHLETS: Continuing its splendid work for the destruction of the 
greatest menace to society, Communism, the Queen’s Work Press, St. 
Louis, Mo., issues two additions to their Study Club Series: Godless Com- 
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munism, by J. R. Lyons, S.J., and Communism, Our Common Enemy, by 
T. J. Feeney, S.J. Father Lord, S.J., in Thanks to the Communists, re- 
joices in an opponent that will make us realize our heritage of Catholic 
truths (Each $0.10). Three other pamphlets by the same author are now 
available: I Don’t Like Lent; Prayers Are Always Answered; Are You 
Scrupulous? (Each $0.10), and one by J. S. Kennedy: Tell Me About Jesus 
($0.05). The Queen’s Work also presents: How to Give Sex Instructions. 
In a clear and straightforward manner, Father P. J. Bruckner, S.J., gives 
not only the method but also the proper words to be used in instructions 
of this kind. It will prove a profitable guide to parents, teachers and others 
who are responsible for the training of young people, and a blessing to the 
youth who is influenced by such instructions ($0.25). 

The St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., has published Com- 
munism: The Opium of the People, in which Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen force- 
fully shows that not religion but Communism itself is guilty of that in- 
dictment ($010). 

To recall to Catholic teachers and students the spiritual and intel- 
lectual leadership of St. Thomas Aquinas, The Torch has reprinted the cele- 
brated encyclical, Studiorus¢m Ducem, which Pope Pius issued in 1923 on 
the occasion of the sixth centenary of the Angelic Doctor’s canonization. 
(New York. $0.05). 

PLAYS: From Samuel French, New York: Abie’s Irish Rose. A 
comedy in three acts. By Anne Nichols. $1.50. In Heaven and Earth. 
A one act play in three scenes. By Denis Plimmer. $0.35. Dialect Play 
Readings. Selected by L. M. Frankenstein. $1.50. Costuming the Amateur 
Show. By Dorothy L. Saunders. $0.25. The last item in a handbook writ- 
ten from the Broadway producer’s point of view. It gives the amateur 
producer ample suggestions for costuming his show artistically yet eco- 
nonically. Such details as purchasing proper material and simple instruc- 
tions for making it into several varieties of costume are a boon to school 
groups with a small budget. Over one hundred specific designs give the 
amateur producer a clear idea about costumes that can be made for shows 
ranging from pageants to short skits. The author aids the producer to 
plan costuming that can be done by persons of ordinary sewing skill. With 
this book at hand, the amateur can end the distraction of tacky dresses 
and baggy clothes, and give grace and beauty to the actors from top to toe. 

am Hour. By Emmet Lavery. A one act play in three scenes. 
( ). 

George Terwilliger and Pamela James of the National Service Bureau of 
Federal Theater have compiled a list of ninety-one Catholic Plays which will 
be of particular interest to intermediate and juvenile groups. The majority 
of these titles are dramas, full-length or one-act, but pantomines and 
pageants also are represented. A frank evaluation and indicative synopsis 
of each play and salient production notes will afford the prospective pro- 
ducer an adequate idea of every play. (New York. $0.25). 
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The Fathers and Brothers of Saint Joseph’s Province ex- 

Cloister tend their sympathy and prayers to the Rev. Fathers H. H. 

Sympathy and M.S. Welch on the death of their father, to the Rev. 

G. B. Stratemeier on the death of his sister, to Father 

Aquinas and Brothers Louis and Paul Hinnebusch on the death of their 

mother, to Rev. J. A. Baverso on the death of his mother, and to Brother 
Edward Dominic Fenwick on the death of his father. 


On Tuesday morning, December 7, the Golden Cross of the 

Laurels Legion of Honor of France was presented to the Rev. F. G. 

Level at Providence College, Providence, R. I, by M. 

Jacques Lepoutre, K.SG., acting as the personal representative of the 

President of France. This decoration is the highest the French Govern- 

ment can bestow. The speakers on this occasion included the Rev. J. J. 

Dillon, President of the College, Mr. J. Howard McGrath, United States 

District Attorney, who represented the Federal Government, Hon. Robert 

E. Quinn, Governor of Rhode Island, and Mayor James E. Dunne of 
Providence. 


The Rev. Fathers C. J. Callan and J. A. McHugh, attended 
The a meeting of the Editorial Board of the Catholic Biblical 
New Association of America, which was held at the Sulpician 
Testament Seminary, Washington, D. C., January 22-24. The Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., 
presided at the meetings. The report disclosed that practically all the pre- 
liminary work on the revision of the Douay New Testament has been 
completed and the work is now in the hands of the editors. The Gospel 
according to St. John, is to be printed first, not for general circulation, 
but to test the reaction of critics as a guide for the rest of the work. It 
was also decided that the members should convene again after Easter for 
the purpose of alloting the books of the Old Testament for revision to 
scholars in this country and the British Isles. 


Last December Mr. Goetz Briefs, associate professor of 

Cloister Economics at Georgetown University, and the author of a 

Visitors recent book,The Proletariat, favored the Fathers and Broth- 

ers of the House of Studies in Washington with a lecture 
on Social Security. 

On January 14, Mr. Thomas Cullem, a member of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, addressed the Students of the House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

The Rev. E. R. Brennan of Providence College spoke to the Students 
of the House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., concerning increased public 
interest in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, on December 19. 
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A series of lectures will be conducted at St. Vincent Fer- 

Third rer’s Church, New York City beginning February 20. The 

Order lectures, six in all, will deal with the Encyclicals of the 

Popes and will be conducted by the Professors of Provi- 
dence College. The series is being sponsored by the Women’s Chapter of 
the Third Order in St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church. 

The: Rev. J. A. Driscoll has been appointed Director of the Third 
Order Chapter at St. Thomas Church, Chicago, Ill., and the Rev. J. S 
Considine, Director of the Third Order Chapter in Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Rev. J. B. Affleck has been appointed pastor of Saint Raymond’s 
Church, Providence, R. I. 


The first solemn novena of the year was held at St. Pius, 
Saint Church, Chicago, Ill., beginning January 24. The Very Rev. 
Jude W. R. Burke, Vicar-Provincial of St. Albert’s Vicariate, and 
the Very Rev. W. R. Lawler were the preachers. 


On Sunday, January 10, the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, 
Holy Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, spoke to the Holy Name 
Name Societies of the country over the nationwide hookup of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on “The Holy Name Society.” 


The Rev. Ignatius Smith, dean of the School of Philosophy 


With at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
Our was elected president of the American Catholic Philosophi- 
Professors cal Association at the closing of the Association’s thirteenth 


annual meeting in New York City. 

The Rev. F. J. Barth, formerly of Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIl., 
has been appointed Secretary to the Very Rev. Father Provincial to suc- 
ceed the Very Rev. J. A. Nowlen, who is now Prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
in New York City. 

At the annual observance of the Church Unity Octave held in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C., the 
Rev. L. M. O'Leary delivered a sermon on “The Conversion of the Jews,” 
January 24. 

The Rev. L. C. McCarthy, professor of Philosophy at the House of 
Studies in River Forest, IIl., is serving on the Convocation Committee of 
the Medieval Academy of America. 

The Rev. J. J. McLarney, Professor of Philosophy at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill., delivered the address to the Graduates of De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill, at the Mid-Year Convocation, held on February 4. 

The Rev. D. G. O’Connor, Chaplain at Rosary College, River Forest, 
Ill., spoke at the Annual Convocation of the American Legion. 

As part of the new educational program instituted at Saint John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md., a series of theological lectures is being offered to the 
faculty during February and March. Doctor Scott Buchanan, dean of the 
College, invited the following Fathers from the House of Studies in Wash- 
ington to deliver lectures based on the Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas: 
Rev. R. W. Farrell, “Law;” J. M. Egan, “Grace;” R. J. Slavin, “The Trin- 
ity” and “The Incarnation.” 


The annual meeting of the New England Catholic Student Peace Con- 
federation was held at Providence College, February 26. The Rev. P. P. 
Reilly, of the Providence College faculty, national Vice President of the 
Confederation, was the celebrant of the Solemn High Mass which opened 
~~ a The Rev. R. J. Slavin spoke to the group on “Saint Thomas 
an eace.” 
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The Rev. J. J. Welsh, of Saint Joseph’s Priory, preached at the Solemn 
Mass of Thanksgiving celebrated at Saint Francis de Sales Church, Newark, 
Ohio, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of that 
church. 

The Very Rev. P. R. O’Brien was rc-clected Prior of the House of 
Studies at River Forest, Ill., on December 28. 


A resumé of the activities of the Mission and Retreat 
Missions and Bands will be given in the next issue of the Cloister 
Retreat Bands Chronicle. 


Speaking before a gathering of over one hundred business 

In Our men representing the entire State of Rhode Island, the 

Schools Rev. J. J. Dillon, President of Providence College, inaugu- 
rated recently a campaign for the purpose of raising funds 
for constructing additional buildings at the College. 

The Rev. E. C. Meehan of the Department of Business Administration 
at Providence College has been named by Gov. Robert E. Quinn of Rhode 
Island to serve on the State Commission to determine maximum hours and 
minimum wages. 

Since his assignment to Providence College, the Rev. T. M. McGlynn 
has devoted his time to sculpture. His latest work is a representation 
of Christ as a young man at work in the carpenter shop; in striking con- 
trast to the more familiar figure, the Saviceur is portrayed as a stalwart 
youth in full and virile possession of a perfect, robust body. Father Mc- 
Glynn is now contemplating the creation of a life size statue of St. Thomas 
Aquines for the campus. 

The Rev. E. C. LaMore and the Rev. G. Q. Friel were present as Cath- 
olic representatives at the Intercollegiate Religious Conference held re- 
cently at Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

On March 7, Fenwick High School of Oak Park, Ill, held its annual 
celebration in: honor of St. Thomas Aquinas. All Catholic high schools 
in the Chicago area participated. The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Chicago, presided. 

February 22, Fenwick High School wis host to Cisca, the Chicago 
Inter-Student Catholic Action, which is the official religious association of 
the high schools, colleges and universities of the Chicago Archdiocese. 


The Chicago Chapter of the Catholic Thought Association 
Catholic is sponsoring the Third Annual Winter Lecture Series on 
Thought Psychology to be given by the Rev. L. A. Arnoult and the 
Association Rev. J. J. McLarney in the Library of Fenwick High School, 
January 21-April 8. These lectures have been arranged by 

Mr. Homer J. Buckley and the Committee. 

Six lectures by the Rev. R. J. Slavin, delivered at the Cadoa in Balti- 
more, will be concluded on March 22. The series was conducted under the 
auspices of the Maryland Chapter, International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, by arrangement with the Catholic Thought Association. 


Last November, the Most Rev. Master General, M. S. 

The Gillet, received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, honoris 
Philippines causa, at the University of Santo Tomas, Manila, oldest in- 
stitution of higher learning under the American flag. The 

investiture was attended by hundreds of alumni, faculty members, students 
of the University and notable Manilans. The Rev. E. Jordan, O.P., the 
acting dean of the faculty of Philosophy and Letters, made the address of 
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petition, which was followed by the speech of the Very Rev. Silvestre 
Sancho, O.P., Rector Magnificus of the University. After the investiture 
the Master General delivered an address in French. Later a banquet was 
given in honor of Father Gillet by the French Colony. The banquet was 
attended by the Most Rev. Michael J. O’Doherty, Archbishop of Manila, 
M. C. Willoquet, French Consul in the Philippines, and other high digni- 
taries. M. Willoquet said that Father Gillet, “has in all phases of his ac- 
tivities displayed the eminent qualities which led him to the pinnacle of the 
Dominican Order. This brilliant elevation is for France a subject of 
legitimate pride.” The Master General will be the guest of the Province 
of St. Joseph during the early part of this year. 


The Rev. Finn Thorn, Norway’s first Dominican priest since 
Belgium the Reformation, is finishing his Theological studies at 
Saulchoir, Belgium, in preparation for missionary work in 

his native country. 


The Most Rev. Saba Sarasola, D.D., the Dominican Vicar 

Peru Apostolic of Urubamba, has officially confirmed the report 

that the Rev. José Arnaldo, a Dominican missionary, was 

martyred by the savage Inapari tribe of Indians, whom he had been trying 

to convert to the Faith. Part of his body was found in the Madre de Dios 

River. Father Arnaldo began his missionary labors among the Indians of 
the Vicariate in 1932. 


Last December the Fathers of the English Province estab- 

England lished a residence in Cambridge where the Dominicans 

founded their first house in 1238. The original was sup- 

pressed during the Reformation in 1538. The new convent will accommo- 
date six religious and is dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


St. Catharine Academy, St. Catharine, Ky. 


Sister M. Reginald Murphy, a native of Ireland, departed this life on 
December 27 in the fifty-first year of her religious profession. Forty-five 
years of her life were devoted to teaching in the various parts of the 
country. May she rest in peace! 

The Rev. B. C. Murray, O.P., has replaced the Rev. E. C. Andres, O.P., 
as chaplain. 

Sister Catherine Francis Galvin was recently awarded the Doctorate in 
Philosophy by the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and has been 
assigned to St. Agnes College, Memphis, Tenn. Six other Sisters are still 
in attendance at the University. 


St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio 


A series of plays, planned and staged in conformity with the principles 
of the Catholic Theatre Conference, are being presented during this scho- 
lastic year. It is hoped that, by a discriminating selection of plays care- 
fully produced, the college will thereby contribute considerably to Catholic 
Action in the field of dramatic entertainment. 

Sister M. Cyprian Fallon was called to her eternal reward on February 
2 in a thirty-fourth year of her religious profession. May she rest in 
peace 
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; Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 

Sisters Boniface, Gregory, Raphael, Michael, Aquinas, Camilla and 
Agatha commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their religious pro- 
fession on the feast of the Holy Innocents. A solemn high Mass was sung 
for the occasion at which a number of the clergy were present. 

On December 13, Sister Theresa Carmel Brogan died in the fifteenth 
year of her religious profession. On January 29, Sister M. Pascal Sipolt 
departed this life in the twenty-fifth year of her religious profession. May 
they rest in peace! 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 

The Most Rev. Paul Yu Pin, D.D., Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, China, 
addressed the community, January 16, on the work and obstacles that con- 
front him in his war-torn vicariate. The following day, after offering the 
community Mass, the Bishop delivered an informal lecture to the students 
in their assembly. 

Mother Mary de Lourdes and Sister M. de Chantal attended the epis- 
copal consecration of the Most Rev. Eugene McGuinness, D.D., in the 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, on December 21. In Janu- 
ary, Sister Jean Marie accompanied Mother M. de Lourdes to the installa- 
tion of Bishop McGuinness as the second Bishop of Raleigh. 

In December, the Very Rev. J. Fernandez, O.P., Provincial of the Do- 
minicans in Spain, addressed the Sisters and the students of the academy 
on the lamentable conditions in Spain and asked for prayers for his suf- 
fering land. 

Sister Francis de Sales Italiano passed to her eternal reward on De- 
cember 23 in the twelfth year of her religious profession. May she rest 
in peace! 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


As a result of the success of the annual mission bazaar in December, 
the St. Cecilia Sodality was able to send one hundred dollars to the Bishop 
of Nashville for the Tennessee missions, and fifty dollars to the Rev. Ed- 
ward Hughes, O.P., for the Dominican missions in China. 

On March 6, two postulants received the habit, and on the following 
day Sister M. Ambrose Williams and Sister M. Philip Penny pronounced 
their first vows. The Most Rev. William Adrian, D.D., Bishop of Nashville, 
presided at both occasions. 

Sister Miriam, General Supervisor of Schools for the congregation, 
attended the meeting of diocesan supervisors, held in Memphis, January 
25 under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. George Flanigan, diocesan super- 
intendent of schools. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 

The Blessed Martin Choral Group, composed of a mixed choir of colored 
Catholics, made its first appearance of the year on February 8 in the Blue 
Chapel. The Rev. J. C. Kearns, O.P., preached at the religious exercises. 

Since the New Year, two postulants have entered the community. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


The Sisters and pupils of the academy, parochial school and Cathedral 
school attended the Pontifical Requiem Mass on January 21, the twentieth 
anniversary of the death of the Most Rev. N. A. Gallagher, D.D., former 
Bishop of Galveston. 

On her feast day the students of the academy honored the prioress, 
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Sister Mary Agnes, by the presentation of an open air concert on the 
academy lawn. 

The Most Rev. Christopher Byrne, D.D., Bishop of Galveston, attended 
the Chapter of the Dominican Alumnae on February 8 when the senior 
class of the academy were welcomed as new members. 

Mother M. Angela, Prioress-General, accompanied by Sister M. Se- 
bastian, Prioress of St. Agnes Academy, Houston, is making a visitation of 
the houses under her jurisdiction in California. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


On the feast of the Epiphany, sixteen postulants were clothed with the 
habit, seventeen novices pronounced their first vows and four Sisters made 
their final profession at the motherhouse. Four others made their final 
vows in each of the four scattered missions in Seattle, Hawaii, Manila and 
Hong Kong. Among the newly professed are Sister Marie Corazon, M.D., 
of Manila, a graduate of the Medical College of the University of the 
Philippines, and Sister Antonia Maria, M.D., of Stockbridge, Mass., a grad- 
uate of the Marquette College of Medicine. 

The Most Rev. Martin S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Domini- 
can Order, during his recent visitation in the Orient, paid a visit to the 
Maryknoll Sisers in Baguio, P. I., and bestowed upon them the blessing 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 


St. Catherine’s Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 

The double ceremony of first and final profession took place on Feb- 
ruary 2 at the conclusion of a retreat preached by the Very Rev. Clement 
Thuente, O.P. 

This year the entire congregation scattered in three continents will 
celebrate the hundreth anniversary of the birth of its foundress, Mother 
M. Theresa Catherine de Saldanha. The centennial commenced with a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass offered in Lisbon, Portugal, by Bishop Fortuoso, 
O.P. Archbishop John Vidal, who is writing the life of the foundress, 
preached the sermon. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Wash 

During the Christmas holidays, the Most Rev. Joseph McGrath, D.D., 
Bishop of Baker City, visited Marymount and celebrated Mass for the 
living and deceased members of the community. 

A large number of religious gathered at the motherhouse on December 
30 to honor Sister M. Ita and Sister M. Martina on the silver jubilee of 
their religious profession. 

On January 29, representatives from the various parochial schools of 
the city met at Aquinas Academy to establish a local library unit which 
would standardize the grade school libraries and equip them with Catholic 
literature for boys and girls. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 

Among the recent guests of the community were the Most Rev. D. F. 
Desmond, D.D., Bishop of Alexandria, and the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, 
O.P., Provincial of the Dominicans. 

The Rev. Leo Shea, O.P., has been added to the staff of St. Mary’s 
College and has been appointed the resident chaplain at the motherhouse. 

Sister M. Michael has been named Associate Dean of the Department 
of Education, Loyola University, New Orleans; Sister M. Augustin is in- 
structor of languages in the same institution. 
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The Most Rev. J. F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, presided 
at the opening of the third annual session of the Diocesan Catechetical 
School which was held at St. Mary’s College. 

In November, Dorothy Day, editor of The Catholic Worker addressed 
the faculty and student body on “The Apostolate of the Laity” and “Hospi- 
tality.” In December, David Goldstein, the campaigner for Christ, and his 
associate, Marius Riley, gave an open air talk on the campus. 

The poem “Hail Christ our King,” by Sister M. Moore, won second 
prize in the contest sponsored by the archdiocese to determine the official 
hymn of the Eighth National Eucharistic Congress to be held in New 
Orleans, October, 1938. 

January 11 marked the silver jubilee of religious profession for Sister 
M. Bertrand Doyle. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 


The members of the philosophy class of the Queen of the Holy Rosary 
College, under the direction of the Rev. P. K. Meagher, O.P., conducted a 
seminar on November 13, the feast of the Patronage of St. Thomas. The 
topic for discussion was the practical problem facing educators today: 
“Religion, its Place in Modern Higher Education.” 

The professed novices presented a play to the community in the col- 
lege auditorium on November 22 commemorating the fifteenth anniversary 
of the final approbation of the Constitutions of the Congregation. The 
play, written by one of the novices, was a review of the life of the found- 
ress, Mother Pia. 

The simple novices have received a packet of rose petals gathered in 
the garden of Blessed Martin de Porres and sent by the Rev. Norbert 
Georges, O.P., from Peru. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Word has been received that Sister M. Bertrand LaLonde, head of the 
department of Modern Languages at Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
has been awarded a gold medal by the French Academy for her book 
Maurice Barres, which was written as her dissertation for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, in the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, in 1935. 

Seven postulants were vested in the habit and one novice was admitted 
to profession on February 16. On March 10, one postulant was received 
and six novices made their first profession. 

On January 10, Sister M. Honorata Evans died in the forty-seventh 
year of her age and the thirteenth year since her final profession. May 
she rest in peace! 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


On November 21, Sister M. Vincent, Sister M. Aquinas and Sister M. 
Augustine celebrated the silver jubilee of their religious profession. 

Miss Concetta Cappiello was clothed with the habit on the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, at the same time receiving the name of Sister 
Mary Dolorata. The Rev. Eugene Wilson, O.P., presided at the ceremony. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wis. 

Miss Helen C. White, authoress and professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, lectured on January 5 under the auspices of the 
Catholic Rental Library, a branch of the Convent Library. On February 
25, Dr. Mortimer Adler gave an address on “Christianity and Communism.” 
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Dr. Paul Mundi, on March 18, lectured on “Our Changing Government.” 
Miss Ruth Fox is scheduled to give an address on April 29. 

St. Albertus College, connected with the motherhouse, has recently 
sent to the press a book entitled “Saint Albertus Magnus,” a series of 
essays on St. Albert’s consecration of himself to God and his dedication 
of self to man. 

The community recently received a first class relic of St. Augustine 
donated by the Rev. Francis Roth, O.S.A., and a like relic of St. Conrad of 
Parzham given by the Rev. Philip Steffes, O.M.Cap. 


St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Sister Mary Catherine Wall, a noted artist, died on January 17 after a 
short illness in the forty-fifth year of her religious profession. Sister Mary 
Irenaea Nolan departed this life December 28, in the thirty-eighth year of 
her religious profession. May they rest in peace! 

On the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, nineteen postulants received the 
habit and on the following day, sixteen novices made their temporary 
profession. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Ill. 

At the conclusion of the retreat on January 3, three postulants were 
clothed with the habit, ten novices were admitted to temporary profession 
and eighteen Sisters pronounced their final vows. 

Sister Marie, former Mother General, passed to her reward on January 
26, after a long, exemplary religious life. The Most Rev. James A. Griffin, 
D.D., Bishop of Springfield, pontificated at the funeral services in the 
presence of a large number of clergy and religious gathered in the con- 
vent chapel. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 
The regular monthly conference was delivered on February 3 by the 
Very Rev. J. L. Heagen, O.P. 
On February 6 the Mt. St. Dominic Guild sponsored a debate between 
Seton Hall College and Irvington A.E.S. on the topic: “That the Presi- 
dent’s plan for increasing our armaments be adopted.” 





